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E can be 
Wy absorbed in our 

business; we can be 
so interested in the gar- 
den that nothing else 
really seems quite so vital; 
we can chase the various 
rainbows of our lives to 
the uttermost parts of the 
world, but, when all is 


said and done, there is nothing quite so interesting and vital 
as the little children. I am sure that that conviction comes to 
us all sooner or later—it may be a firm consciousness that 
strikes us suddenly sometime when we are near the little tots, 
so often neglected, so often forgotten, and we hug them tight 


to us as it strikes home! 


The interest you readers have taken in the boy and girl 
articles published in the March and April issues confirms this 
thought. I wish we had space in which to publish all of those 
letters. They are a great volume of genuine human interest 
and they prove that the articles touched your hearts and, 
perhaps, led you to a greater realization of the appreciation 
you have of the children in your home, or in the neighbor’s 


home. One little girl, who lost 
her father, wrote to the author 
of the boy article, this genuine 
appreciation: “I am _ neither 
the mother nor father of a boy. 
Just a nineteen-year-old girl, 
who hasn’t any Daddy. Mother 
is a dear and has been both 
Mother and Daddy to me for 
twelve years, but it isn’t quite 
like having a ‘really-truly’ Dad- 
dy, is it? When I read your 
article, I had the queerest, 
chokiest feeling in my throat, 
and I just couldn’t keep back 
the tears—I wish I had a Daddy 
like you!” 

Ah, there is a great hunger in 
the world! A hunger for food 
and shelter and raiment, yes; a 
hunger for advancement ‘and 
culture and approbation, but 
these are only secondary hun- 
gers, after all. The real, great 
big hunger in the world is for 
understanding from those about 
us, a heart hunger that too often 
goes unsatisfied. Mr. Butler 
pointed out last month how 
much it means to the youngsters 
in any neighborhood, to have 
just someone who sees this 
hunger and takes steps to nour- 
ish it. And the children suffer 
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under lack of it more than 
anyone else, I sometimes 
think. We older folks cap 
get along without it, in 
our busy day, sometimes, 
but the children—it 
means everything to them 
“They are such wistful, 
eager things,” as Mr. 
Butler said. 


WANT to tell you about the little tot at our house, my 
granddaughter, Barbara. Of course, she is the biggest and 
most vital interest in all the world! She’s just eleven months 
old at this writing, right at the beginning of the cute age. I 
could fill this paper with stories of the “cute” things she has 


done and does every day. Just one proves how observing even 
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an eleven-months-old baby can be. 

Whenever you hand her a scarf or a fur “throw,’ 
her neck it goes, and then she carefully tucks the ends under 
her arms, folds them and looks up at you as if to say, “I’m 
ready to go for a ride now!” She must have learned to do that 
watching her mother—another real girl. 

She has learned even before this the meaning of “‘no,’’ and 


around 


yet it is cute how she will try 
to do some forbidden thing just 
to see if she can get by with it. 
It is a great, big curious world 
she is in, and I can think of 
nothing more interesting and 
absorbing than just to watch 
how she develops. And her 
Daddy and Mother are going to 
be the big strong, stalwart souls 
to her the first few years, be- 
cause they know the world. To 
earn the right to keep that 
relationship to her, which is 
natural in childhood, is the 
secret of real parenthood. And 
maybe, Granddaddy comes in 
on it, too! 


HE most interesting thing 

in life to folks is just folks! 
If we can bring this big, throb- 
bing, vital interest into your 
home thru the pages of Fruit, 
Garden and Home—not cheap, 
tawdry, sentimental stuff—but 
the real, vital things such as 
we have already published, you 
are going to find Fruit, Garden 
and Home more interesting and 
necessary than ever before. 
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—Thoreau. 





so handsome an instep as the birch.” 


“No tree has so fair a bole and 
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Vacationing With Your Automobile 


F. E. BRIMMER 
Author, “‘Autocamping’’ and “Motor Campcraft”’ 


HE popularity of a gasoline gypsying vacation needs no 

elucidation here, for the fact that more than five millions 

of motor vacationists marched up and down the length 
and breadth of the North American continent last year is proof 
conclusive that the newest avocation is here to stay. Just as 
long as the automobile is popular, just as long as states and 
federal organizations go on building better highways—just so 
long will the motor car be a favorite plaything at vacation 
time. Naturally it is safe to predict that this will be for at 
least a good many years, and even if aviation should event- 
ually usurp automobiling it is very likely that they would take 
to motor ons with the airplane—airplane camping so to 
speak. Indeed what is to hinder airplane camping right now? 
It would not be difficult to carry a very complete tenting out- 
fit via ‘the air route. Very 
likely a great majority of us 


is absolutely no need today for an automobile vacationist to 
set out with a single convenience left from his outfit. He may 
select equipment to make him as comfortable as at home. No 
matter where night overtakes one, the right outfit may be 
very quickly arranged to make a cozy roadside apartment con- 
taining excellent substitutes for the modern conveniences of 
home. Today scores of outfits are on the market that will act 
in proxy for your kitchen range or gas stove, for your kitchen 
cabinet and refrigerator, for your sleeping quarters, and for 
the roof over your head. 

Just what the right outfit for any particular party shall be 
depends a great deal on the individuals, their dispositions, 
previous experience, mental attitude of approaching the ad- 
venture, numbers, make of automobile, season of the year, 

where the trip will be taken, 
and agreat many other things. 





will stay down on the ground 


For a party of two or three 


to do our gasoline vacationing 
and the selection of an out- 
fit for the average car owner 

i far more interesting 
than a compilation of data 
for the airplane camper. In 
the first place the initial de- 
cision to make, after you 
have decided to motor camp 
to the Yellowstone, the Gar- 
den of the Gods, Niagara 
Falls, or to the home of some 
friend half way across the 
continent, is whether you 
want to “roughit” or “‘smooth 
it.’ For there are two dis- 
tinctly differenc ways to 
motor vacation. You may 
elect to start out with a very 
limited amount of equipment 
living on route in a semi- 

rimitive sort of manner. 

his is certainly popular with 
a great many, esvecially 
younger folks and those who 
are forced to go the Spartan 
limit because of the econo- 
mies involved. For instance, 
last summer I met a school 


WHEN YOU GO AFIELD THIS SUMMER 


One of the most satisfying joys of the automobile is 
the opportunity afforded to strike the open road excur- 
sion-bent. Whether it be for the vacation trip, or merely 
for the Sunday tour or picnic, there is no greater fun 
than in spending the rest days exploring the countryside, 
or just riding thru the ever-changing landscape. 

There are two times | always set aside and hold in- 
violate, allowing nothing else to interfere. The first is 
the right to an Bam of leisure in my home each day; the 
other is the right, on every possible occasion, to strike 
for the open road in order to get close to the great 
silences and the quiet beauty of nature. Happily, the 
whole family looks forward eagerly to both these occa- 
sions, for neither are allowed to become selfish. We all 
take our fun together. 

Our week-end picnic is not a burden. We have gradu- 
ally accumulated the few accessories and aids which make 
the excursion a pleasure. The gasoline stove, an old 
folding card table, a thermos jug and a refrigerator 
basket, a kit of camp dishes—make the work easy. And 
how we do eat! In the cool days of autumn, we leave the 
gasoline stove at home and take along a folding iron 
grate and build an open fire. For an open fire seems to 
appeal and satisfy more than words express. 

Knowing this good fun myself, | wanted to pass it on 
to you. So I! asked Mr. Brimmer, the national authority 
on the subject, to share his experience with all of us. 
He has written an admirable article, and all | need to add 
is that he has “‘been there.” hether you go out for an 
afternoon or for a month, his advice will prove invalu- 


it is relatively simple to as- 
semble a complete outfit and 
to carry it anywhere upon a 
small car. Suppose we list a 
small party’s impedimenta. 
The shelter may be any one 
of a dozen styles of tents. 
There is the little shed 
shaped tent, sometimes called 
the Amazon, and made by 
many different concerns. This 
tent has a porch that may ex- 
tend over the top of the car, 
or may be supported inde- 
ndently of the automobile 
y using two extra poles. 
There is room inside for two 
single folding cots or one 
double camp bed. The third 
person could sleep on a ton- 
neau bed within the car. As 
already intimated the sleep- 
ing quarters may be most 
sleepably arranged by usin 
army cots and plenty of woo 
blankets or heavy quilts. 
Cooking the meals will re- 
quire a small gasoline, gas, 
or wood stove. There are 





able to you.—Editor. 


teacher and his wife from 
Michigan when touring in 





several excellent two and 
three party cooking and eat- 








the Adirondack Mountains 
whose outfit consisted of the 
most meager articles possible. They scooped away the earth 
to make a place for their hips, spread down a carpet, and slept 
in blankets right on the ground. This is manifestly “roughing 
it.” The other items in the outfit of this couple were likewise 
typical. Their stove was a simple camp grate. Cooking and 
eating utensils consisted of a few things taken from the home 
—fry-pan, pots, steel knives and forks, and just the few things 
absolutely needed. The tent over their head at night was a 
small shed affair. But they were enjoying it. The trip was 
costing them a minimum expense. They were enabled on their 
limited resources to cover vast stretches and to see far country 
because of the low expense of motor camping in rough and 
ready style. 

Most people do not feel that motor camping is enjoyable if 
there is too much rough stuff mixed in with it. Indeed there 
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ing utensil outfits made. 

That is about all there is to 

the outfit—shelter, sleeping quarters, and eats. That’s a-plenty. 
When there are four, five, six, or even more, in the camping 
party, then indeed the matter of selecting an outfit is some- 
what complicated. Frequently this complication is augmented 
by the fact that some of the folks are not all members of the 
same immediate family and so more or less privacy is demanded. 
Then again children and even babies may be in the party— 
a very common thing these days. For a shelter adequate to 
keep a family-sized party dry in dew or rain and clear of ever 
present insects, there are no less than a score of excellent true 
autotents from which to make a selection. A great many prefer 
the umbrella style of tent, which is shaped a great deal like a 
truncated pyramid and its only relation to an umbrella is the 
center pole and mode of erection along similar lines. Equally 
good are half-wall tents, shed or Amazon shelters, tent-bed 
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In Overland Park camp grounds, Denver, where 


combinations, wall tents, and others that defy classification 
more than the statement that they are true autotents, that is 
they are built specially for the gasoline gypsy. 

While discussing the subject of the shelter best suited to the 
large party, a slight description of the camping trailer should 
be in order. Year by year the camping trailer is vindicating 
itself as the vacation outfit de luxe. When you use 2 moderately 
high power car and tour over good roads, then indeed the 
trailer is your portable hotel on wheels. The modern camping 
trailer has evolved thru the past several seasons until today 
there are over a dozen standard makes that are as substantial 
and well ea agg as the automobile itself. A good trailer 
ought to have two wide double spring beds with mattresses of 
cotton felt, and pillows. Somewhere about its anatomy there 
will be a good kitchenette, consisting of a cooking stove, per- 
haps a sink, a water tank, a food compartment, refrigerator, 
and complete utensil outfit. With a trailer as partner to your 
vacation you simply tour until the day is done, then march 
six paces to the rear and throw out the sides, as per directions. 


Presto! Before you is a small hotel, or call it a cottage, or a motor . 


bungalow. Indeed it is everything needed for convenience and 
comfort. 











The gasoline stove and refrigerator basket constitute the whole 
camp commissary and kitchen outfit 


Another style of shelter best suited to the large party is the 
camp car. This is a complete assembly of living conveniences 
into the body of a car mounted on any chassis. The camp car 
has about the same contrivances as the camping trailer—beds, 
table, cupboards, sink, food box, refrigerator, and perhaps a 
wardrobe. There are several manufacturers of standard camp 
car bodies, but a great many people prefer to “roll their own.” 
It is not difficult to remodel a ton truck of a speedy type to 
make a wonderful touring home. Likely the camp car is most 
popular with campers who plan long trips across the continent, 
or wintering in Florida, or indeed any extended itinerary. 

Speaking of the possibility of living in the car itself brings 
up the fact that not only are standard camp car bodies made 
today, but also that standard automobiles are now made 
specially for the motor camper. There is one well known make 


cars from every state are parked in the travel season 


of automobile that has a sport model for the gasoline gypsy, 
the back of the front seat being cut down and hinged so that 
the inside of the car makes a bed; while on the’ rear is a very 
large trunk that comprises a complete kitchenette. 

Sleeping quarters for rather large parties may be arranged 
by the use of folding camp cots specially made for the auto- 











Breaking camp 


mobile rover. Likely the very best bed, judged from every 
angle except perhaps the cost, is the wool covered air bed or 
pneumatic sleeping pocket. This is a bed with air mattress 
that is every bit as comfortable as your four poster at home. 
There are a dozen styles of beds with the tent-bed combination 
outfits—by tent-bed outfit is meant the building together in 
one unit of the two essentials, shelter and sleeping accommo- 
dations. A car bed, or tonneau bed, is fine for children and 
rather light weight adults. Bedding best suited to motor 

















Great roadside dining rooms with stone tables and seats are not 
uncommon 
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vacationing, judging from the standpoint 
of light weight and small packing space, is 
the wool bag. Remember that in sleeping 
outdoors, especially on a cot, trailer bed, or 
tent-bed, you need as much, or more, under 
the body as over you. Even with a sod-cloth 
or a tent cloth on the floor of the tent, still 
there is a great deal of chill coming up from 
the ground. 

Large party cooking and eating outfits are 
easy to select. There are aluminum and 
steel mixed with enamel ware outfits consist- 
ing of six each of plates, cups. bowls, knives, 
forks, spoons, tablespoons, three stew pots 
with bails and covers, a coffee pot, salt and 
pepper shakers, etc. These utensils are 
much more satisfactory than taking articles 
from the kitchen cabinet. Some people get 
almost as good results by invading an army 
goods store, and the price is considerably 
less—and so is the quality. Compactness is 


essential. When selecting an automobile tent remember that 
the only safe tent shelter for you is one that will really protect 


you when rain comes, hence water- 
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“Any old place where night finds you may be Home-Sweet-Home in twenty minutes” 





proofing is the tent’s backbone. 

Don’t believe one-tenth of the no- 
tions afloat concerning the bad tricks 
of the camping trailer. 

Wear clothing that is sturdy, warm, 
and sensible. Knickers, riding breeches 
—both with Norfolk style coats—and 
serges, gaberdines, tweeds, and so on 
are specially made for tourists. Under 
clothing should be wool. Outer wear 
weterprozt. 

Don’t try to see if you can make 
two, three, four hundred miles in a 
day. Take it easy. What’s the hurry? 

Make everything serve for more 
than just one purpose if possible— 
largest pot is a dish pan, utensil case 
is a water bucket, carrying case be- 
comes camp table, and so on. 

Don’t try to take too many in one 
party. Two is a fine company, t 
may be a crowd, and four or five some- 











times are an abomination. It all de- 
pends on the blend of dispositions. 


Where To Go 
The whole country is open to the 


gasoline vacationist. If a transcontinencal tour is what you 
want, rest assured, the only obstacles are the time and economic 
problems. There are several well-marked transcontinental 


The author and his family on front doorsteps 


of their tratiler-home somewhere 
along the highway 


trails, and if you want to stay within easy reach of civilization, 
you can stop every night either in a municipal camp grounds 


or anequally accessible location. Speak- 
ing of municipal camp grounds, re- 
minds us that the idea of these tourist 
conveniences has spread rapidly. Four 
or five years ago, it was the exceptional 
town that offered anything but the 
most meager accOmmodations in this 
line, and today the contrary is almost 
true. Some cities, in fact, have gone 
to great lengths to provide accommo- 
dations for the gasoline tourists. 
Sometimes a small charge is made, to 
which no reasonable and self-respect- 
ing motorist is likely to object if the 
conveniences offered are in line. In 
most places, no charge is made, the 
civic interests feeling that the at- 
traction of a free tourist camp will 
bring far more than enough trade te 
the community to pay for the main- 
tenance. 

Your transcontinental tourist can 
pick most any sort of country thru 
which to make his trip for the routes 
lie thru every latitude of the country 

There are also an increased number 
of north and south trails, some of them 
in quite high state of development. 


You need not worry but that if you set your heart upon reach- 
ing some particular spot or making some particular trip, there 
will be a road to make it on. 


A camping party at the Bitterroot National Forest, Montana 

















nent planting. 





N April day. A long bulky package wrapped in burlap 
and labeled with your name has arrived at the railway 
station. You examine the contents and find them in good 

condition. You whisk home your burlap bundle of bridal 
wreath and viburnums and dogwood, or privet and snowberry 
and honeysuckle. It’s spring, and the time of planting is at 
hand. 

If the shrubs you ordered have arrived somewhat earlier 
than they were expected, it is sometimes necessary to delay 
setting them in their permanent soil home until that “deal 
with Brown is off,’ or until “the busy time at the store is 
over,” or maybe—“until the spring house cleaning is done.” 
That all depends upon who is to do the planting. But be that 
as it may, the new shrubs must be properly taken care of as 
soon as they arrive. 

The best way of treating these helpless new possessions, if 
they are not to be planted at once, is to “heel them in” to keep 
them from drying and otherwise being ruined before they are 
set out. 

“Heeling-in’” means temporary planting. A spot in some 
protected place where neither wind nor sun can strike the 
shrubs full-force is a good location for this planting pro-tem. 
The bundle, if small, need not have its burlap wrapper removed, 
but for convenience in heeling-in the shrubs are better to be 
spread out. First, a trench 


A Correct Start Is Necessary 
for Strong and Vigorous 


Growth 


Left—When roots and tops have been pruned 

in the right way, the shrub is ready for perma- 

Pressing the soil firmly about 

the roots is very important when the shrub is 
being set in the ground 


| Right—Shrubs can be “‘heeled-in’’ to better ad- 
vantage if their burlap overcoat is removed 





When You Plant 
the New 
Shrubs 


FRANZ A. AUST 








maybe the “doing up of the living room curtains,’’ should not be 
put off longer than is absolutely necessary. For, even tho 
they have excellent heeling-in, shrubs are never improved by 
being allowed to lie in a trench for days. 

Any shrubs which are to be planted are better off if both 
roots and tops are pruned at the time they are set in their 
permanent homes. Removing roots which have been torn or 
otherwise badly injured is of great importance; thus those 
which remain are more easily set in the earth, and the entire 
root system is made more compact. Roots which are damaged 
should always be cut back just beyond the point where they 
have been hurt. If the roots are not at all injured, sometimes 
they will not need to be trimmed; but if they happen to be 
scraggly, and if some are Yhuch longer than others, the shrub 
will more easily fit into its new quarters if from one-third to 
one-half of the longer roots is cut off. 

The tops of new shrubs are nearly always longer and larger 
than they ought to be for the good of the roots in starting; 
the roots are able neither to support nor to feed heavy tops; 
and, because of this, little growth can be made. Besides, if 
moisture happens to be lacking, the tops will often die back, 
and the shrub is likely to perish without ever getting a start 
in life. The tops as well as the roots, therefore, should be 
properly pruned at permanent planting time. Pruning the tops 
of the shrubs can be done in 
two ways. The growth can 





about twelve to eighteen inches 
deep is dug, the depth de- 
pending upon the size of the 
shrubs. One side of this trench 
is made to slant at an angle of 
about forty-five degrees. The 
roots of the shrubs are then 
placed in the trench, their 
stems leaning against the slant- 
ing side, their tops directed 
away from the prevailing 
winds. Next, the earth should 
be closely packed about the 
roots so that there will be no 
chance of their drying out. 
While this packing is being 
done, furthermore, care must 
be taken not to break or bark 
the roots. Neither must open- 
ings be left around the stems 
to allow air to enter and dry 
out the roots. 

Where there is a large num- 
ber of each kind of shrubs to be heeled-in, it is well to give 
each kind a trench of its own so that the plants will not be 
mixed or confused when they are removed. This is not neces- 
sary, of course, but often it makes the work much more speedy 
when actual planting time comes. 

This actual planting time, despite the “business rush,’’ or 
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Heeling-in the shrubs for several new home grounds. Each 
trench has one slanting side so that the tops of the shrubs may 
be away from the prevailing winds 


either be thinned out, or it 
can be cut back. The kind of 
shrub and the purpose for 
which it is to be used will tell 
you which is preferable. Those 
with heavy. branches, for in- 
stance, which are to be grown 
chiefly for their foliage, or for 
their colored bark in winter, 
like red dogwood or Siberian 
pea tree or forsythia, should 
usually be cut back severely. 
While those of slender beauty 
which produce charm of flower 
in summer and depend upon 
grace of form for winter at- 
tractiveness, like spirea or 
Morrow’s honeysuckle, should 
often be pruned only by hav- 
ing some of the unnecessary 
branches removed. 

Many shrubs, however, wi!l 
need both cutting back and thinning out to bring the best 
results. Tatarian honeysuckle and the viburnums are examples 
of these. In cutting back, large shrubs will need to have from 
a third to a half removed; smaller shrubs will need to have 
from a fourth to a third trimmed off. In thinning out, where 
there are many stems arising from the (Continued on page 30 
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Starting to grow—twenty-four plants occupy a small space in the home garden 


How to Fruit Fancy Tomatoes 
SHERIDAN R. JONES 


RDINARILY a tomato is just a 
tomato; yet, under proper con- 
trol, tomato individuality may 

closely parallel that of well-known or- 
chard fruits. Manifestly there are 
many poy and sizes, many colors as striking as the tints of 
pome or berry, and surprisingly delicious flavors, wholly or 
in part unsuspected by the gardener whose knowledge of 
tomatoes is restricted to the supply of commercial plants. 
This fact, coupled with a penchant for growing the unusual, 
has seemed a sufficient reason for a presentation of certain 
successful cultural methods. 

For more years than we care to record we have been fruiting 
tomatoes. But, in justice to the truth, there must be an ad- 
mission of fact. Tomato culture, with us, has ever been a hobby, 
an avocation. We are neither a producer of wonderful varieties 
nor, again, a commercial grower by trade. Our vocation matters 
little, tho we do admit a certain aptness for scientific effort— 
more than this we do not claim. But for many years we have 
been fruiting tomatoes; fruiting them successfully, fruiting 
them with one aim—that of securing the most desirable results 
in growth, in size and in flavor from the sufficiently complete 
assortment now available to the general gardener. We have 
developed an attitude in our cultural experience where the 
word tomato has been dropped from our vocabulary—to be 
supplanted by the Globe, the Norton or the Golden Ponderosa; 
just as the orchardist speaks, not of apples, but of the Jonathan, 
the Wealthy or of the Golden Delicious. With us the tomato 
is a fruit! 

Several general qualities may be desirable in a garden toma- 
to. Among them we find earliness, long bearing season, drought 
resistant qualities, perfection of fruit, freedom from parasitic 
attack, low acidity, variation in flavor, in size, in color and in 
that most important small garden requirement—space con- 
sumption. Naturally no one or two varieties possess all of 
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these qualities, and to make them avail- 
able in the garden ofaverage size has 
been our effort. 

All are agreed that man can greatly 
assist Nature in the production of better 
orchard fruits. The application of similar methods to the fruit- 
ing of quality tomatoes is less generally understood and seldom 
attempted. However, the ease with which this fruit responds 
to intelligent selection, to proper growth methods and to liberal 
pruning, is suggestive of greater possibilities than now appear 
in the output of the home garden. 

Tomato seed may, of course, be planted in the open garden 
but the mature crop is late as a result. The cold frame sets 
back the planting date a few weeks, and the hotbed still more. 
But no planting method can compare with individual potting 
for the earliest fruits and, in the method we shall describe, 
some plants may carry the first cluster of fruits when taking 
their regular places in the garden row. We are prepared for 
an expression of surprise on the part of those still wedded to 
the chunky, well-rooted, thrice-set, hotbed plant that is so 
frequently pulled up by main force and, later, jabbed into 
a dibble hole—we know it must be “just so high.’’ But, as we 
have said, tomato culture has ever been a hobby, an avocation. 

There is nothing gained by the transplanting method unless 
there will be injury to the roots when the plant is set in the 
garden row. A potted plant is not transplanted at all; its 
nature given supply of roots will be perfectly developed in the 
rich soil of the pot and there is no shock to its system if slipped 
carefully from its container. 

A dozen or more seeds may be planted in a five or even a 
six-inch pot (we prefer the earthen type tho the paper may be 
used) so that they will come thru the ground in two groups. 
After straightening and stretching their first food leaves nicely, 
all should be pulled save the three most progressive plants in 
each group. The extra seeds have (Continued on page 42 












































Fig. 1—Plants just starting and being tied 
to first supports. (Leaves removed to show 
method ) 
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Fig. 2—The holes ready for the balls and 
plants properly bedded 














Fig. 3—Training—shoot (a) to be removed, 
and the method of supporting the single 
vines 
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Ninety days after the pool was built, my backyard looked 
like this 














Thirty days after we started, we had the lawn sodded and 
the flowers in 








The First Year With My Lily Pool 


THE EDITOR 


AM sure that the full value of 

a lily pool in the backyard did 

not impress itself upon us when 
we first commenced to talk about 
having one. I knew something 
about the native American lotus, having lived near some large 
lily ponds as a boy in Missouri. We used to frequent their 
shores in summer, oftentimes bringing home armfuls of the 
fragrant bloom, especially when spending money was sought! 
But even that experience did not suggest the infinite pleasure 
and inspiration of having my very own little water garden 
right at hand. 

We talked about having a pool for two years before we 
actually built one. I collected all the plans put out by cement 
companies and used to look them over much as one will look 
at the much-too-expensive cars, or dream of a castle in Spain. 
A pool seemed like it belonged to this class, for we had vague 
ideas of the cost of sand and cement, not to mention labor. 
I even thought of attempting to build the thing myself, but 
reason stilled the thought wisely. 

Then, last spring we took the leap. I was having some cement 
work done at the new place we had bought. I asked the con- 
tractor to give me an estimate on building the pool I had in 
mind, and was surprised to find that he was willing to do it 
for one-half the estimate for materials alone two years before. 
He explained that he could 
do the work at such a figure 


It Has Opened New Worlds To 


Us and Is a Permanent Fixture 


at the earliest possible moment. 
I got four lily roots, feeling that 
these were enough even for our 
big pool. Experience taught us 
that four were too many for even 
with our late start, they almost filled the surface of the water. 
I have a feeling that to make a poolreally attractive there should 
be an open space on the water’s surface. The lilies were, there- 
fore planted in a cypress box two feet square and a foot deep 
at one end of the pool. They grow towards the center of the 
l, leaving an open expanse at one end, where the fish can 
op he and admired. 
The lilies cost me $3.50, a collection of three costing $2 and 
a huge night-bloomer $1.50. Even with our late start, they 
were in constant bloom until the late frosts killed them. I did 
not keep a record of the number of bloom produced, but believe 
it safe to say that the four plants produced at least fifty blooms 
during the short season. 
The pictures give a good idea of the appearance of the lily 
pool during the first season. I want to call attention to one 
feature which seems to more than justify itself; that is the 
space allowed on each side of the pool for plantings. This is 
enclosed by a four-inch curb which prevents the encroachment 
of the lawn upon the planting space. While some people object 
to the additional amount of masonry which shows where a 
curb is used in addition to 
that of the pool proper, it can 





because he was already on the 
ground, that the extra dirt 
taken from the excavation for 
the pool was needed in leveling 
up the driveway (which he 
was paving) and that alto- 
ther, the pool work would 
Penefit the other work and fit 
in so nice for his men that he 
could afford to give me a good 
rice on it. And so we told 
im to go ahead, altho we felt 
even then that “we really 
couldn’t afford it.’ 
It is impossible to under- 
stand the never-ending source 
of delight a lily pool is until 





be concealed, if desired, by 
planting plants of the trailing 
type to cover it. I do believe 
that if we were doing it over, 
we would seek a variation of 
some kind for the surface of 
the masonry in order to break 
the monotony of it. Small 
rocks set in the cement, or a 
good quality of brick set on 
edge would be a relief. 

The planting space thus 
afforded is excellent for iris, 
gladiolus and cannas, altho we 
are doing away with the can- 
nas this year. Personally, we 





you have one. The oppor- 
tunity to have a variety of 


is not all; altho that is a great 

deal. The goldfish, the miscellaneous aquatic plants, even 
the wandering frogs who come and set up housekeeping are 
all of interest. 

We moved into the new place on the fifteenth of March and 
it was about six weeks later before we had the pool constructed. 
Then, we had to wait until it had “cured” before turning in 
the water, and then it had to stand for two weeks before we 
felt free to put in the fish and the lilies. There was a feeling 
that the new cement might be injurious to the fish and lilies, 
but I am not sure that we need to have waited that long. 

In the meantime, we had ordered our lily roots and had the 
goldfish on hand, so as to be ready to get them into the pool 
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A detail of one corner of the pool when the lilies were bloom- 
bloom in the backyard garden ing. The tall lily is the night bloomer 


stead the iris and gladiolus 
cause they set off the pool 
better and afford an opportuni- 
ty for a continuous bloom. 
The iris come first and by the 
time they are out of the way, the first gladiolus are well started, 
and by planting the “glads” in succession two weeks apart 
until the first of July, we can have them in bloom until late 
in the season. 

The actual care that a lily pool requires is very slight. With 
the growing lilies in the water, the latter does not become 
stagnant, because the lilies take oxygen into the water. Like- 
wise, it is not necessary to change the water in a pool, where 
there is plant life, for the benefit of the fish. The fish are neces- 
sary to keep the lilies in good condition, as they devour the 
slugs, aphids and other pests that prey on the lilies, and also 
keep all mosquito larvae out. To complete the cycle, introduce 
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a few tadpoles into the pool. These tadpoles will keep the floor 
of the pool clean. ' 

My pool was built two feet deep, inside measurements. 
This is, experience has shown, deeper than is necessary. The 
lilies will do as well where they have only one foot of water to 
grow in. I provided for a depression in one end of the pool 
just large enough to take the cypress box mentioned so that 
the top of the box would be level with the floor of the rest of 
the pool. This depression was therefore three feet deep from 
the top of the pool. 

It is a very decided advantage to provide such a box. The 
soil can be placed in it and the roots in the soil. When you 
come to clean up the pool in 
the fall, all you have to do is 
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can drain it all out but about an inch in the bottom, or until 
air gets into the hose. This plan saves the cost of installation 
of an expensive drain in the pool. 

As soon as it becomes cold enough in the fall to start freezing 
I drain the pool, put the fish in the tank in the house, where 
we can enjoy them during the winter, and give the pool a thoro 
cleaning. I then fill it up to the top with loose straw for a two- 
fold purpose. The first is to protect if possible, the lily roots 
from freezing, and the second is to afford some protection to 
the cement surface of the pool so that the frost won’t check 
it and cause it to leak. The top of the pool is then covered over 
with board covers in sections easy to handle, which in turn are 
covered with prepared roofing 
to make them water proof so 





to lift out your box (and you 
will be a whole lot stronger 
than I am to do it!) and clean 
- the small layer of filth 
which has accumulated over 
the rest of the pool. If you 
expect to place the dirt in a 
corner of the pool loose, you 
are going to have a real job 
on your hands to clean it up 
in the fall. 

The best soil for lilies is 
the silth and slime which one 
can find along the edge of 
ponds and pools. It isn’t al- 
ways possible to find this, so 
you can make yours, as I did. 
[ took the richest black garden 
soil I could find. It must be 
free from manure, as this has 
a tendency to ferment in the 
water unless it has been mixed with the soil two or three 
seasons before. It is permissible to use bone meal to enrich 
the soil and I used it at the rate of one quart to a bushel of 
soil, thoroly mixed. 

During the blooming season, it will be well to continue to 
use bone meal in order to increase the number and the quality 
of the bloom. All that is necessary is to sprinkle it on the 
surface of the water. The plants will take it up readily enough 
and the prompt results are amazing. For a long time I was in 
doubt whut sprinkling the bonemeal on the surface of the 
water would be injurious to the fish. I could find nothing in 
the reference works at hand. Finally, we concluded to go ahead 
and take the consequences. The fish seemed to enjoy it because 
they fed upon the bone meal and as nothing happened to 
them, it apparently is not injurious to them. 

It is a mistake to plan on having a fountain in the pool. 
The constant change of water decreases the temperature 
which must be avoided. The agitation of the surface of the 
water will also interfere with the lilies. As said before the 
water will not become stagnant with the plant life growin 
in it. Some evaporation will take place, but this is replac 
by using the peri hose once every week or two. 

I have no drain on my pool and many of my neighbors were 
worried as to how I could drain it without a lot of hard work. 
I use the syphon principle by draining it thru the garden hose 
into the basement sewer drain. In order to make the principle 
work, you will recall that water can be run into a hose until 
all air has been excluded, then it will reverse and run out of a 
receptacle at a higher level into a lower level. My basement 
is lower than the pool, so I stick one end of the hose into the 
pool, run the other thru a basement window to the water 
faucet, connect the hose, turn on the water until water is 
running into the pool, then disconnect the hose from the faucet 
and drop it down to the drain. The water runs back thru the 
hose and will drain the pool nearly as fast as it will fill it. I 





The water has just been run in the pool and the lawn 
smoothed off ready for sodding 


’ place of the fading blossoms. 


that melting snow will not seep 
into the pool. The top is 
weighted down to prevent high 
winds uncovering the pool, and 
everything is ready for winter. 

My pool cost me fifty-two 
dollars installed, complete. Per- 
haps that is more than you 
want to spend, but do not miss 
the pleasure of a water garden 
of your own. You can build 
a smaller pool; mine is four 
by twelve feet. Small pools 
can be worked into odd corners 
to good advantage. But even 
if you feel that you can’t build 
that permanent pool now, you 
can still have water lilies in 

our backyard. Barrels sawed 
in half and sunk in the ground 
or tubs will bring this pleasure 
to your garden if you -cannot build your pool now. 

The wealth of novelty in color and type of bloom which 
water lilies will bring to your backyard is almost limitless. 
Some of the most gorgeous effects which have been achieved 
by plant breeders have been achieved here. It is impossible 
to describe these lilies, or hardly suggest the color they will 
bring to you. 

While the native lotus may be transplanted to the back- 
yard pool, if the roots be taken up carefully, the greatest 
enjoyment will come from the more advanced creations of the 
hybridists. The commercial varieties offered have so many 
more possibilities, and they can be introduced to the garden 
with less uncertainty and bother. 

While the lilies will be the center of interest in the pool, do 
not overlook the miscellaneous aquatic plants. Among these 
are water hyacinths, water poppies, buckbeans, water lettuce, 
cat-tails, butterfly lilies and others. They can be grown in 
the shallower portions of the pool to good advantage. And 
do not forget the hardy perennials for the edge of the pool. 

My own plants were simple lilies, inexpensive as they run, 
but worth many times to us the cost. Some of the newer 
varieties, in the blues and flaming crimsons in the night bloomers 
are too exquisite to appreciate until seen. And the cost of a 
root is not what it would seem to many buying their first 
lilies. I doubt if any roots you can buy will repay you as fully 
and as quickly as water lilies. They are profuse producers of 
bloom the first season, and with proper care, they will last 
several seasons. There is no waiting for results. You can grow 
the hardy sorts or go in for the finer and more tender types 
from the tropics. The range is limitless. You’ll be thrilled and 
fascinated by them as we were. And you'll call your water 
garden, whether it be pool or submerged tub, the most inter- 
esting spot in your garden. The interest continues thruout 
the garden season because new buds are always taking the 
A pool pays. 











The forms in place ready for the 
concrete 





How the yard looked when we 
started 





The concrete has just set; the garage 
hasn’t been moved yet 




















This fancy or decorative dahlia is a 
show favorite 


HE dahlia is a native of Central 

America where it attains a height of 

more than ten feet, and it was Humbold who found a 
bright red and a yellow flowering form. In growth this wild 
dahlia is extremely straggling and loose and has very little 
in common with the garden forms. 

This plant has been in cultivation since the end of the 
eighteenth century and more or less filled forms have been 
immediately produced. Quite some time elapsed before the 
dahlia was more universally cultivated as a garden plant. As 
early as 1814 about a dozen simple forms and a few filled and 
half filled varieties had been developed. Twenty-five years 
later this number was increased to about sixty varieties, and 
today they are practically uncountable. Every year new 
forms are brought forth while tht older varieties are gradually 
being forgotten. The forms cultivated today are all of recent 
origin. The origin of many is obscured, it is unknown when or 
how they were derived. It is said that the so-called cactus 
dahlia was derived from a plant secured by a Dutch gardener 
from Mexico during the middle seventies of the last century. 
The name cactus dahlia was given 
to this plant because the first flower 
produced resembled in form and in 
its red color, the flower of the com- 
mon cactus. Today this name does 
not mean much. 

Dahlia varieties are divided into 
nine classes, the simple cactus dahlia, 
the pompon, the pompon cactus, 
the filled forms, the fancy forms, the 
cactus, the cactus hybrids, and the 
peony dahlia. 

The dahlia itself was not changed, 
only the color and form of the flower 
as well as the height of the plant 
were changed, and by this means we 
have obtained small and dwarfed 
forms. 

As a tuberous shrub, the dahlia 
develops its best flowers after the 
majority of the summer flowers have 
withered away. During July the 
flowering period gradually sets in, 
and increases slowly so that when 
the summer flowers have disappeared 
the dahlia is in full bloom and it con- 
tinues to brighten the garden into the fall. In general the dahlia 
is an unassuming plant easily satisfied with almost any type of 
soil, but it flowers most profusely when planted in a warm, loose 
soil which is not too rich nor lacking in soil salts. In a freshly 
fertilized, humus soil, the dahlias shoot high into the air, pro- 
duce luxuriant foliage, while the flowers, which appear quite late 
are small and few in number. When the dahlia must be culti- 
vated in such a soil, then a sufficient quantity of sand must be 
added to it. It also does poorly in shaded and in moist soils. 
Wherever the soil conditions are right for this plant, where the 
soil is loose and where the rain quickly penetrates the soil with- 
out producing stagnant pools within the soil, there the dahlias 
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How To Grow 
Dahlias 


DR. E. BADE 








Single dahlias 





The double dahlia shown above is a 
graceful type 


Red cactus dahlia 


will flower readily and produce one flower 

after the other. The tubers should not be 
placed into the ground before the month of May. The tuber 
itself does not grow, it is simply a food supply for the first 
shoot which arises from it, and it is for this reason that each 
tuber planted must have a visible bud or eye. At the time 
of planting, a strong, firm stake is also placed in the soil; this 
is for the later support of the growth. Placing the stick later 
may injure the growing bud, thus destroying the shoot. Space 
the massed or congregating tubers three to four feet apart and 
cover with a layer of soil one to two inches in depth. The shoot 
grows rapidly, and from each leaf base secondary shoots are 
developed. Those species which grow rapidly require the care 
of the pruning knife, only about five main shoots are left 
standing, and, during July or August all secondary shoots are 
pruned off. Never forget to tie the dahlia to its support for 
winds and heavy rains may break off the shoots. Cultivation 
thruout the summer consists of keeping the beds free from 
weeds and watering the plants when necessary. 

It is also possible to make the dahlia flower quite early in 
the season, and in order to do this, 
it is necessary to pot the tubers 
and bring them into the window 
garden for pre-cultivation. Boxes 
containing sand can also be used 
for this purpose. If too many 
shoots are developed, then the un- 
desired ones are cut off with a sharp 
knife and placed in a pot containing 
a sandy type of soil where they will 
soon make roots. If emphasis is to 
be placed upon the propagation of 
this plant thru cuttings, then the 
tubers must be cultivated in the win- 
dow garden as early as February. 
Such dahlia cuttings are placed in a 
warm and _ well-lighted situation 
under glass where they soon make 
roots. 

Generally the dahlia bulbs are 
left in their winter quarters the way 
they have been removed in the fall, 
and they begin growth in the place 
where they are kept, early in spring. 
When they have made their first 
shoots, they are placed in the open 
and the shoots are covered with a little more than an inch of soil. 

Propagation of dahlias thru seeds is quite easy, but the forms 
developed will not be those from which the seeds have been 
taken, they do not come true to form. The plants produced 
will either be simple or half»filled forms; the percentage of 
filled varieties is extremely small. It is best to sow the seeds 
in the hotbed during the month of March where good seeds 
germinate readily. At the end of May the seedlings can be trans- 
planted, and these young plants will often produce their flowers 
during the first year if care is taken to cultivate them prop- 
erly. When the seedlings are first transplanted cover them on 
chilly nights since they are easily killed by frost. 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
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Each month we will visit the home of a famous American. 
These visits will take us all over the country, and into every 
period of history from early Colonial days down to the pres- 
ent. Perhaps, in these intimate glimpses intothe home-life 
of our great men and women, we will find even a greater ap- 
preciation for our own homes and their influence upon us. 
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ALL it Fate or Chance or 
Destiny—what you will— 
but some men seem to be 

pursued by a sinister influence which thwarts their ambition 

and blocks their way to the reward which they often seem 
richly to deserve. Sometimes it is the things that men do 
that damn them; again, the things they don’t do. And the 
more they seem to deserve better of life, the harder it is to recon- 
cile ourselves to that which overtakes them. But in the end 

Principle rules. 

It rules our destiny as surely as the stars reflect their promise 
of light. It is the first and final test of a man; it touches him 
and as he receives the mark so he stands before the world thru 
all time. It cannot be dodged, shirked, avoided. It rises up 
out of the path we all must tread, whether we be in the heights 
or depths of human existence. And a man is great in propor- 
tion to his ability to recognize principle and stand for it, 
regardless of consequences. Sometimes the mere willingness 
to stand for it, or to stand aside for it, is all that is seemingly 
required. This means, in the end, the ability to value self for 
its rightful worth. To put self forward, or to seem to put it 
forward, is fatal. 

Caesar refuses the 





Consulting some records of the 
times, however, I ran across some 
indignant charges made by cer- 
tain members of the Clay family. It seems that one of Clay’s 
sons returned from Missouri to Kentucky and bought the old 
house in order to liquidate the estate. He promptly tore down 
the mansion house, claiming it was unsafe, whereas others in 
the family claimed there was another reason and that he 
really wanted to be spiteful, show off his skill in making the 
house more “artistic”? and more in keeping with his own ideas. 
Be that as it may, even the family of a great man can some- 
times show ordinary traits! 

The mansion is of brick, a great, towering hulk, built like 
a fortress and well-covered with ivy. In the hallway, I nearly 
ran into a false doorway until warned by my host. In this 
doorway, or rather mirror, the glass is placed so as to reflect 
another part of the hall and staircase in such a way as to 
utterly deceive one. It runs down to the floor and into the 
arch overhead. You do not see your own reflection until you 
are upon it. I imagine that Clay, with his well-known pen- 
chant for jokes, evidently considered that a good one upon 

his friends and guests. 


The floors and 








crown three times, 
but he hesitates so 
much that he loses 
all; Napoleon sacri- 
fices principle, hu- 
miliates Josephine, 
and from that hour 
the “star’’ he loved 
to talk about com- 
menced to set; Henry 
Clay,with the coveted 
presidency within his 
grasp on at least two 
occasions, hesitates 
and compromises, ex- 
plains and makes de- 
nials, and loses all. 


For years, I had 
read about Ash- 
land, the home of 
Henry Clay near Lex- 
ington, Kentucky, be- 
fore I was privileged 
to visit it. I had 
caught references to 
it in many of the Great Commoner’s speeches which chanced 
to fall into my hands. And many a distinguished personage 
of the day has mentioned it in correspondence left behind. 

I expected much, and I was not altogether disappointed. 
If the shade of the “‘Old Prince’ could return to Ashland today, 
however, he would probably shudder in astonishment. In 
the first place, the native ash trees he loved so much are all 
gone, ash not being a long-lived tree. Then, the real-estate 
promoters have taken off the strip of land lying between the 
city and the old plantation and the city has literally bubbled 
up and slopped over until it runs right up to the doors of 
Ashland. Streets and tall houses set on tiny lots eat up the 
broad expanse comfortably between the city and the mansion 
in the old days. 

Another disappointment came when Major Bullock, the 
present owner, told me that the mansion was not the original 
one, but that two years after Clay died, it was torn down and 
rebuilt on the same foundations of the same materials, but 
with some alterations. Inquiry developed the fact that the 
walls had cracked and the mansion was condemned. 
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“The mansion is of brick, built like a fortress and well covered with ivy”’ 


woodwork are of ash, 
laid in quaint squares 
much like the floors 
in the East Room at 
the White House. 


The big wry. Neve 
flanks a larg? glassed- 
in porch or veranda 
overlooking the blue- 
grass to the rear. 
Adjoining the dining 
room to the left is a 
small aleove of a 
room, octagonal- 
shaped and about ten 
feet in diameter. It 
is shaped like an old- 
fashioned eight-sided 
lantern of the eight- 
eenth century, the 
ceiling coming to- 
gether at a point in 
the center overhead 
from which hangs just 
such a lantern. This 
was Henry Clay’s li- 
brary. The woodwork goes all the way to the top, and in re- 
cesses on all sides are the shelves upon which his books were 
kept. Knowing Clay’s fault, I did not expect many books and 
I found less than I expected. 

Little else impresses one about the house as it stands today. 
Of course, there are a lot of Clay’s trinkets about and a lot of 
other relics. You see portraits, too, but one or two curios 
do stick in mind. One is a silver glass tumbler from which 
Clay drank the various liquors produced on the plantation of 
which he was inordinately proud. I was told that five presi- 
dents, Lafayette and numerous others had taken their julep 
from the glass shown me. Then there is his elaborate inkstand, 
with the powder cans and the glass of shot in which the quills 
were placed. Clay wrote a neat hand, preferring a light quill, 
and in his later days kept his own geese and manufactured 
his own pens. 


ENRY CLAY was the first political leader in this country 
to develop a great personal following. Washington was 
admired from afar, but he had no fol- (Continued on page 35 
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Birds of City Lots and Gardens 
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Fig. 3—Our little 
friend the downy 
woodpecker 



























Fig. 4—The redheaded woodpecker, one 
of the handsomest of his tribe 


T is hardly necessary to point out that the birds to be ob- 
served in a city garden or lot will vary according to the part 
of the country it is in. In California, for example, the list 

would be quite different from a record for Kentucky, for 
Florida, or for any of the New England states. This being so, 
we may make our selection in any part of the country, and 
the reader may compare those enumerated here with those 
observed in his or her own section. As a matter of fact, it is 
quite remarkable how many kinds of birds make their appear- 
ance in certain city lots in some favorable localities. 

Let us choose, then, such a city lot as is found in the en- 
virons of Washington, D. C. Omitting the English sparrow, 
which chances to be, at this writing, very numerous in this 
section, I may say that I have personally noticed that when 
the spring opens the yellow-billed cuckoo is a very frequent 
visitor not only to the city gardens, but to the many = oaks, 
maples, and sycamores that line the sidewalks of this most 
beautiful of cities. Usually he delays his visits until the trees 
are in full leaf, when many caterpillars are in evidence, for it 
is upon these that our cuckoo feasts, while in so doing he un- 
wittingly renders our kind a great service. In silence and in 
a gently undulating flight, in he comes from the neighboring 
forest, and pitches into the first tree he takes a fancy to or be- 
lieves he will find food in. No sooner does he alight than he 
gives vent to his strange notes of ‘Cow-ik, cow-ik, cought, 
cought—cought;” but those who hear his peculiar intonations, 
unless they know the bird, rarely succeed in locating the per- 
former, nor do they for an instant suspect that they are made 
by a bird. The cuckoo is a robber of the 








Fig. 1—The yellow- 
billed cuckoo, a bird 
most useful to the 
gardener 





straight up into the 
air, with their necks 
stretched to the lim- 
it of bones and 
muscles. In this 
quaint pose they 
will sometimes re- 
main motionless for 
half an hour or 
more. 

The cedar bird is 
often called cherry 
bird, owing to its 
fondness for that 
fruit; but not a few 

ple are so lack- 
ing in appreciation 
of the remarkable 
beauty of this gentle 
bird as to kill it 
whenever possible 
on that account. I 
have had them as 
pets, and the fine male bird shown in my illustration was photo- 
graphed by me many years ago. A good, long chapter might 
easily be written on the habits of our cedar bird and its close 
relative the Bohemian waxwing. Both have little red wax 
ornaments on the ends of the secondary wing feathers, and 
both are conspicuously crested. Not 
infrequently our little black and white 








Fig. 2—A beautiful specimen of our 
cedar bird 





eggs of other birds, especially of the 
robin; it is recorded that the robins some- 
times savagely resent this, and have been 
known to attack and kill the thief. When 
he perches out in the open he is quiet and 
apparently absent-minded, and it is then 
that a pigeon hawk will swoop down on 
him and carry him away for a meal. 

Not being a “crow” in any sense, it is 
quite incorrect to call this cuckoo a 
“rain-crow;” and that it predicts by its 
calls a shower in the near future, is a 
mere zoological myth, insofar as my 
attempts to verify it go. 

Fruit growers should encourage and 
protect in every way this cuckoo and its 
near relative, the black-billed cuckoo, 
as these feed almost exclusively upon the 
army of insect pests that attack fruit 
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downy woodpecker will deign to make 
its appearance in the city lot—more par- 
ticularly should the owner of said lot 
have formed an attachment for some old, 
dead, or partly dead tree standing in it, 
which often happens. Between its notes 
and its hammerings, this little woodpecker 
is by no means a silent bird, and its 
presence is almost immediately suspected 
or recognized. (Fig. 3.) Its near relative, 
the hairy woodpecker, is considerably 
larger, but they are very much alike in 
plumage. According to my experience, 
the latter is a much wilder bird, and a 
rare visitor to the habitations of man. 
The conspicuous red-headed wood- 
pecker is often seen in the trees of a city 
lot or garden; this I have observed many 








trees; they do no harm in other particu- 
lars beyond stealing the eggs of robins 
and other birds at times—while I know 
a boy or two also given to this practice. 

Occasionally I have seen our cedar 
bird, either singly or in a flock of a dozen or more, silently 
alight in a tree in some city lot or other (Figure 2); but I have 
never known them to breed in any such place, tho it is quite 
likely they may, depending upon the location and the kind 
of lot. When first leaving the nest, young cedar birds have a 
habit of sitting all in a row on a twig; while so doing they look 
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Fig. 5—The saw-whet owl, one of the 
smallest of American owls 


times in Washington and in other cities, 
as Omaha, Kansas City, and in one or 
two of the Middle West. Flickers some- 
times show up in the city lot, and every 
one knows that the starlings do. Other 
kinds may be readily induced to come, if they are encouraged 
to do so, and food that they like is provided for them. 

In winter it is by no means a rare occurrence to hear the 
uncanny notes of a screech owl—that is, when the bird an- 
nounces its presence in the garden in such a way; and I would 
not be at all surprised to hear that (Continued on page 37. 
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What's Wrong With the Home? 


ELLIS PARKER BUTLER 


read the articles in some of 
the papers—or to read some of 
these modern novels—a man 
would think the home was as out- 
of-date as the hoop-skirt or the 
mastodon. We ought to look into this right now and see how 
much truth there is in it and make up our minds what we are 
going to do about it. I know mighty well that I like to be up- 
to-date, myself, and if the home is a back-number and as 
passe as a last-year’s bird’s nest I want to know about it and 
act accordingly. I’ve been feeding and housing a home for 
about twenty-five years now, all the while thinking it was in 
style, and if I have been fooled and the home is in a class with 
the pterodactyl and the wire bustle and the plush-covered 
rolling-pin it is time I got rid of it. 

Perhaps those who think the home is as dead as Tut-ankh- 
Amen, or at least on its last legs, are right. If they are I’m 
like the man who couldn’t see the forest because there were so 
many trees; the trouble with me may be that I can’t see the 
facts because there are so many homes. It may be that I’m 
located in the wrong street in the wrong town in the wrong 
nation in the wrong world. To see the truth about the home I 
should, perhaps, get out of Flushing and get into the scandal 
columns of some newspaper or between the covers of one of 
these new-fangled smutty novels. 

The trouble with the block I live on is that in the sixteen 
ears I have lived here not a home 
as been broken up. Husbands 

have died and wives have died, 
but the homes have continued 
in spite of that. A few families 
have moved, but they continued 
their homes just the same in the 
new houses. On our street twenty 
or thirty new houses have been 
built and these have become 
homes. In our town some thou- 
sands of houses have been erected, 
and these are all homes now. In the 
nation there must be hundreds of 
thousands of new homes—pos- 
sibly millions. I never knew so 
many homes, or heard of so many 
homes, or saw so many homes. 
These people who talk of the home 
going blooey must be talking of 
Mars or Betelgeuese or the moon. 
They are not talking of any world 
I know anything about. 

Some of the people who see a 
phonograph or a_player-piano 
where the old cabinet-organ u 
to stand get all excited and think 
the home has gone to the dogs. 
Or perhaps it is because they see 
a couple of hearty fighters have 
secured a divorce now and then. 

I have never gone in for divorce 
much myself, still having No. 1 
wife on hand, but it never seemed 
to me that the best sort of home could be made by putting a 
dog and a cat in a box and nailing down the lid. Personally 
I have never thought that sort of home amounted to much as a 
home. Children are apt to grow up stoop shouldered if they 
have to be bending down to dodge the crockery all the while. 
I venture the bold suggestion that the homes that are broken 
up by divorce never were and never would be the sort anyone 
would sing “Home, Sweet Home’’ about, and that if, in the 
old days, these champion scrappers—instead of separating as 
they sometimes do now—continued in the same house and kept 
up a battle-royal and short-arm massacre and Donnybrook 
Fair they were not producing a very desirable article of home. 
I am inclined to think divorce has not seriously undermined 
the home up to the present writing; it has decreased the num- 
ber of domestic battle fields and that is about all it has done. 
I don’t call a life-long fight a home, not even if it has a roof 
over it and the old man has to buy coal for the furnace just 
as in a regular home. 

I think you will all agree with me, if you pause to think over 
your own neighborhood and own town—unless you live in a 
purely imaginary Greenwich Village—that I’m right in saying 
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“Not a Home Has Been Broken Up 
On My Street in Sixteen Years” 





Ellis Parker Butler takes time off from his fun-making 
to write on serious subjects now and then 


there are as many if not more happy 
and pleasant homes today than ever 
before. And that the passing of 
the home is largely newspaper and 
novelists’ buncombe. And those 
who like to see danger everywhere and who say “Yes, the home 
is safe here, but think of our great cities!’’ do not worry me at 
all. I know a great city, you see. I know the greatest city in 
the world, and I know the very part where you may imagine 
the home is most surely going to pot—the author and artist 
and actor part. You’ll find no more charming homes anywhere 
than these people have made for themselves. The actor, es- 
pecially, used to be a homeless person—he, or she, lived in board- 
ing houses and hotels; now most of them have their own homes. 
The authors and artists, making homes in the remarkable 
apartments that have been created in the last few years, are 
snug and cozy and comfortable and happy, and the most 
friendly hospitable people I know. 

Because the “parlor” has made way for the “living room” 
does not mean that the home is blasted forever-more. The 
home did not perish because someone decided it was silly to 
have a room where the blinds were kept drawn and gloom 
hovered for six and a half days per week. Nor did the home 
perish because mother found she need not leave her Sunday 
dress in the closet except when she wore it to Sunday morning 
church service. I think the home has been bettered by letting 
a little daylight and outside joy 
and interest into it. It has be- 
come a little less like the Book of 
Judges, perhaps, but is far more 
like the Book of Ruth. The old 
variety of home was a place where 
father ruled; the new home is more 
a place where sunshine rules. 

Basically the home is a place 
where a man and a woman es- 
tablish themselves to have children 
and rear them. It is what the 
nest is to the bird, or the hole 
to the fox. It is the safe and 
pleasant place to which to re- 
turn, to find food and rest and 
sleep and enjoyment of whatever 
kind that may be had there. And 
so, also basically, the home must 
have a mother. Theoretically, at 
least, there can’t be a home with- 
out a mother. The bride, enter- 
ing her brand new home, is to be 
a mother. The aunt, coming to 
care for the motherless children 
of her brother, is a mother. If two 
bachelor girls take a flat and set 
up housekeeping they can’t make 
it a home unless one of the two 
becomes, to some extent, the 
mother of the two. The mother 
is, when you come right down to 
brass tacks, the home. Until 
there are no more mothers there 
will always be homes. You have noticed, I’m sure, how un- 
homelike the home becomes if the mother dies, and how many 
homes still keep the home atmosphere after the father dies. 
That is because the home is, and always has been, built around 
the mother. You may think of father and the Sixth National 
Bank, or father and the price of corn, or father and the warm 
season is hurting the sale of underwear, but you always think 
of mother and home. 

So when it comes to a man’s job in the home I see it as the 
job of supplying the shell—the house or the vacant rooms—and 
paying for the bed and chairs and other furnishings, and then 
supplying those things necessary, including as much love and 
gentleness as he is capable of, to permit the wife to run the 
home as itshould berun. It won’t hurt him to get upon a bough 
and sing once in awhile, either, like a cock-bird, while the hen- 
bird fusses with the twigs and feathers. When I say “‘get up on 
a bough and sing once in awhile” I don’t mean that the husband 
should climb onto the dining-table or on top of the refrigerator 
and sing “The Old Oaken Bucket.” I’m speaking a parable. I 
don’t believe it would help the home-making of any mamma to 
have papa balance on the chandelier and carol however sweetly 
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while she uses the carpet sweeper. What I mean is that the 
singing of the gentleman canary is about all the entertainment 
the lady canary gets. The house-keeping of the canary family, 
as I have noticed, is about the simplest form of home-making 
there is, if we except that of the goldfish. The canaries live, 
so to speak, in a furnished flat, with a bird-seed cafe attached, 
and a char-lady to come in and do the rough work. The only 
time when the lady canary gets down to real home-making is 
when she begins to build a nest. She then becomes an ex- 
tremely busy person, rips a small strip of paper from the news- 
paper in the bottom of the cage, and flies onto a perch, where 
she beaks the bit of paper, softening the edges as she slides it 
around in her bill. Mr. Canary knows the sign—his wife has 
started her home-making. So he hops up on a perch and raises 
his head and sings for all he is worth. And she appreciates it; 
she jumps around and puts the bit of paper at one end of the 
perch and then at the other, and hops to the floor of the cage 
and gets another bit of paper—and all the while the old gentle- 
man trills and burbles and gurgles and pours forth song. . 

He knows that home-making is quite a job and tremendously 
confining and full of difficulties. Putting a bit of paper on the 
end of a perch and having it fall off eight hundred and sixty 
times is apt to become annoying and sour the lady’s temper 
if she does not have a little amusement to refresh her now and 
then. So he sings. The singing of the male canary is canary 
grand-opera, canary theatre, canary movies, canary dinner- 
at-the-down-town-restaurant-once-in-awhile, the whole canary 
come-out-of-the-kitchen-awhile business. That’s what I mean 
by suggesting that the husband get up on a bough and sing 
now and then. One of the biggest helps he can give to the 
home-making is in taking the curse of monotony off it by 
taking his wife away from the house from time to time, and— 
perhaps—letting the wife see, as Mr. Canary does that he 
appreciates the home-making that is going on. 

I think one reason so many wives have taken up clubs and 
bridge and outside interests is just that—the husband hasn’t 
been doing enough of the right sort of singing. The happiest 
work is always that from which one goes away now and then; 
—— now know that a vacation pays ten-fold in better 
and more contented work. It is well enough for wise ones to 
say that woman is this or that or the other, but basically every 
woman is a home-maker—just as every Mrs. Bird is a nest- 
maker—and wants to make her home the best home she can. 
She also has the instinct that being a kitchen slave is not the 
way to be the best home-maker, the instinct that she needs 
recreation of some sort now and then if she is to be at her best, 
and—since we husbands have not done our singing as well as 
the canary gentleman does his—she has instinctively looked 
for some outside amusements and interests for herself. Because 
while at first it is rather amazing, it is true that many of the 
happiest and best-managed homes are those where the wife 
and mother has interests other than bed-making and bread- 
making. It may be that this “outside” interest is a garden, or 
it may be that it is a Friday Afternoon Club, but it may as 
well be an interest in the legends concerning Quetzalcoatl and 
the Aztec-Maya civilization, or possibly even a job downtown. 

Why else have women always kept canaries and cleaned the 
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cages daily, and why have they grown geraniums in pots? 
These and similar things mean more work, not less, but they 
are “escapes’’—small recreations that let the mind for a few 
minutes get away from the routine. 

I can’t see that the home is in any danger. I heard an eminent 
British novelist say, not long ago, that many of the fine old 
English country homes were being abandoned because of the 
difficulty of getting servants. That may sound bad enough, 
but it only means that houses that were too large to be com- 
fortable without a lot of servants are being abandoned for 
houses that are comfortable with fewer servants. For a house 
is not a home—a house is merely the container of the home. 
And in spite of what may be written we can’t deny the evidence 
of our own eyes. We see more homes and, I do honestly be- 
lieve, pleasanter and happier homes than ever before. So 
let’s not think nonsense. 

The tremendous multiplication of mechanical aids to house- 
keeping and the increase of excellent factory-made substitutes 
for what was formerly done by hand in the home leads, natur- 
ally and properly, to the woman in the home having more time 
at her disposal for other interests. The wife does not now have 
to spin yarn, weave the cloth, cut out the garment, sew the 
seam by hand. There is time saved for the wife in that. Wash- 
ing machines, wet-wash laundries, wholesale bakeries, tele- 
phones that make marketing a matter of minutes—a thousand 
things save the wife’s time. So much time is saved that, I hold, 
a wife can now belong to six clubs, play bridge, go to the 
theatre or the movies, and still have more time for making 
the home what it should be than she ever had before. 

When we think of the old-time homes we are too apt to think 
only of the two or three in each town that were the brag and ad- 
miration of the town. We forget the many that were but partly 
swept, unkempt, full of trouble and tears and bitterness, be- 
cause the wife had not time to do all she wished to do or did 
not have the materials at hand. I say there are ten first-class 
homes today for every one there was when I was a boy, just 
as there are ten delightful gardens now for every delightful 
garden there was in those days. 

We are more than a little inclined, in this country, to get 
excited and yell whenever any one calls attention to the one 
thing in a million that is out of the ordinary. If a robin flies 
across a pool and drops a feather, and the feather alights on a 
frog’s back and sticks there, we see in the next forty-page 
Sunday newspaper two of “FEATHERED FROG DI 
COVERED! SCIENTISTS AMAZED! FEAR EXPRESSED 
THAT IN A FEW YEARS ALL FROGS WILL GROW 
FEATHERS! WILL THE FLYING FROG BECOME A 
MENACE TO THE HOME?” Then the frog jumps back 
into the pool, and the feather floats off its back, and the ex- 
citement is all over for awhile. 

Anyhow, I know one thing. I know I’m still paying interest 
on a mortgage and I know that those who lend money on 
mortgages still consider a mortgage on a house in which a home 
can be made the best security in the world. The home began 
when civilization uttered its first peep, and the home will be on 
hand when civilization utters its last gasp and goes up the 
flue. So that settles that! 








The Things We Don’t Do! 


It is said that there is a law of com- 
pensation; that we pay for everything, 
real or fancied, that we get in this life. 

Years ago, one of my friends told 
me with a catch in his throat, an expe- 
rience he had had. “I came home from 
the office,” he said, “tired and worn 
out. Little Mary was then six years 
old, just at that age when she was 
bubbling over with curiosity and ques- 
tions. She had never had a sick day 
and was the most active youngster I 
have ever seen. 

“I had some important work to do 
and had been trying for an hour to 
concentrate on it, as she climbed on 
my knees, pulled at my arm, and chat- 
tered constantly. Finally, in despera- 
tion, | pushed her away, a bit angrily 
and ordered her not to say another 
word. In a few minutes, I noticed that 
her mother had taken her to bed. 

“Later when the wife returned down- 
stairs she scolded me for being so im- 


patient, saying that when I ordered the 
little rascal away she was begging me 
for a good-night kiss. 

“I felt guilty then and knew I had 
made a mistake, but | was in a hurry 
and decided to ‘let it go’ until morn- 
ing. During the night little Mary took 
sick with a fever, and a week later 
there was the first mound in our fam- 
ily lot in the cemetery!” 

He sat a long time looking at his 
thumbs. ‘“‘I—I put a burden on my 
back that night,” he said, slowly, “that 
I can hardly stagger under. It wouldn't 
be so bad, if I hadn't sent her to bed 
in disappointment. Every night I hear 
her little voice, and I thoughtlessly, 
carelessly brushed her aside!” 

A mother wrote me the other day a 
long letter discussing life as she had 
seen it. She concluded with: “As I 
look around me, it seems that a par- 
ent’s job isn’t taken seriously, and to 
that, Mr. Editor, you can charge a 


good many of the ills of our country!” 

This mother is right. We fail to 
take seriously the really important 
things of life. The home is first, not 
business or the career or the trade. 

e pay for the things we get, unques- 
tionably, but we pay infinitely more for 
the things we don't do that we should. 

That boy or girl you allowed to grow 
up like a wild, uncultivated thing; that 
rubbish that blights your backyard; 
that unkempt house; that tousled home- 
life you lead; that vain running around 
paying others to find pleasure for you 
—the things you know you should do 
that you don’t do—you'll pay for them! 
And with compound interest. 

Five minutes each evening devoted 
to thinking about the things we don’t 
do, and what they cost us, would in 
six months, remake our whole lives. 
And think of the happiness, like a 
great flood, poured into our homes! 

—The Editor. 
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This wick-type range with 

long chimneys has a re- 

movable oven and a glass 
reservoir for oil 





A sturdy wicklese range like this with 
built-in oven is good-looking and 
dependable 


The Range of the Oil Range 


ETHEL R. PEYSER 


HE oil range has at last come into its own! No longer is 

it the step-child of cookery, or the makeshift in the kitchen. 

No! It is the range which now stands on its own feet, and 
very steady ones at that, and even better, the range that 
stands on its own prowess, its own abilities, its own merits, 
having beautifully discarded a clouded (often very smudgy 
clouds, too!) past, and that has risen as it is today, to a possibil- 
ity undreamed of in the days gone by. 

We used to think of anything that burned oil as sooty and 
smelly, and in very truth, beyond the pale. Now, with the 
latest manufacture in oil ranges, we have a swift, cleanly, 
non-smelly oil range, highly convenient, which does not darken 
our threshholds, but keeps the ceiling, if anything, paler and 
cleaner than ever. In short the oil range is a boon, and has 
uses that often outstrip other more elaborate cookery devices. 

The thing that makes the oil range 
the boon it is, is that it can be used 
in the most remote parts of the coun- 
try. It can be used where coal and 
coal strikes enter not, where elec- 
tricity has not yet penetrated; where 
gas is not piped; and where trees are 
too scarce to be used as daily wood. 
So much for the eulogy, and now to 
the practical points of the various 
and sundry good types of oil ranges 
(not stoves) on the market. 

The main classes, both equally fine, 
are the wick ranges and the wickless, 
the latter called the kindler type. 
The first uses a wick and a long chim- 
ney to carry heat to the vessel in 
which the food is cooking; the second 
has the kindler and short drum; its 
white tipped flame almost reaches the cooking vessel itself. 

The oil range’s most familiar ancestor was the oil lamp. 
Some person of imagination thought: “Well, if I can light 

per from the top of my lamp chimney there must be a good 

it of heat there. Why not use this heat for comfortable 
cookery?” And so, after years of careful experiment and many 
throes and stages along the road to perfection, the oil range 
came to be what it is today. 


The Wick Range 

Some of the best of the wick ranges use a chimney, not too 
long, but long enough to cause the draught which promotes 
the proper combustion of oil. Any type of the best makes of 
oil ranges combines these essentials: Simplicity of upkeep; 
long life; attractive appearance; simplicity of operation; 
cleanliness; odorlessness; inexpensiveness; swiftness in result; 
coolness in use; non-leakable apparatus; best materials in 
make-up. 

But, to know a thing intelligently, it is well to know some- 
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Top and shelf also may be 

had with this simple short- 

chimney range. Reservoir 
is of metal 


thing of its few principal parts. We shall therefore list a group, 
in order to talk to you the more easily and to your advantage. 
The burner; the wick; the reservoir which holds the oil; the 
oil conduit, which carries the oil to burner; the flame spreader, 
which speaks for itself; the brass wick tube; the clamp and set 
screw; the hand wheel to adjust the screw for flame size; mica 
doors thru which to set flame going without having to lift up 
chimney; dials (on wickless) to set heat; levers; ovens; shelves; 
splashers. 

Now the proper value of any range will be determined by 
the way it is used and if this is applicable to other ranges it is 
more than true of the oil range. If your range doesn’t work, 
search yourself and don’t blame the range until you are pretty 
sure that you haven’t misused it. 

In using the oil range, all things being equal, all that is neces- 
sary is to light a match and apply it 
to the proper place and you can there- 
after cook anything on it that can be 
cooked on any other range. 
an But never blow out the flame. 

& cies Turn the little wheel the way you 
A bane : have learned to do it, in your little 
book of directions—which please read! 
It is just as bad manners to blow out 
the oil range flame, tho not so perilous, 
as to blow out the gas range flame. 
For you will have troubles unneces- 
sary if you do. 

You need never fear that the oil 
will not reach the wick or kindler, for 
in the best stoves the oil conduit from 
the oil reservoir at the side (usually 
under a handy little shelf) takes care 
of this by gravity. As soon as the 
oil is consumed the oil flows along thru conduit to burner, if 
you keep the reservoir supplied with oil. 

Some oil companies have a regular house to house oil service. 
It is brought in containers which fit into the rack of the range, 
which obviates the need of pouring oil from one container to 
another. 

How often does the wick need to be changed? This depends 
on the grade of oil burned, the kind of burner you have, the 
amount of use you give the wick, the way you treat it and 
so on. Sometimes a low flame when the wick is turned up 
high indicates that a new wick is necessary. The flame should 
at all times be clear and white-pointed, not blackish and messy. 
The oil which you should use should be the best, the kind that 
leaves no souvenir in the wick or oil receptacle. 

There is a burner on a certain wick stove that delivers the 
heat directly to the vessel. Here there is an automatic chim- 
ney raiser instead of doors, a removable head that does not 
transmit heat to oil well yet makes the wick immediately 
accessible, an automatic wick stop, (Continued on page 60 
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Suggestions for landscaping and dec- 
orating this house on next two pages 





Suppose You Choose Frame 


COLLIER STEVENSON 


HE outer walls of any house properly demand much at- 

tention—not only because of their cot Fa upon the artistic 

development of the exterior, but on account of their effect 
upon the inner wellbeing of the house. The selection of a ma- 
terial for their construction is, therefore, one of the most 
important problems at the outset of any homebuilding project. 
Perhaps if there were fewer materials to choose from, the prob- 
lem would be far easier to solve. As it is now, however, there 
are not only many materials, but each is backed up by a host 
of good qualities that are indisputable. 

Brick, hollow-tile, cement-block, stone, poured concrete, 
adobe and frame have all certain characteristics that merit 
commendation. They are, of course, not all used universally, 
nor are they all everywhere ap- 
propriate: but each is available 
and suited to conditions in many 











traditions have been followed with interesting results. 

And we ought here to emphasize that the architectural style 
of a house can never properly be determined until its suitability 
for the chosen site has been definitely established. A house of 
Colonial character, for instance, might be exquisitely suited 
to a site made beautiful by smooth lawns, century-old trees 
and luxuriant shrubbery, yet it would be utterly unsuited to 
a location upon some rugged mountain-slope, where every 
natural condition could not but demand a house of picturesque 
lines, preferably developed in materials indigenous to the 
location. 

Cost, naturally, enters largely into any discussion of build- 
ing materials. Unfortunately, however, many prospective 

home-builders do not seem to realize that cost ought al- 
ways to be computed in two ways—the initial expendi- 
ture and the eventual outlay for maintenance. Under 




















sections of the country. Of these 3 maintenance charges, insurance rates must, of course, 
materials, frame is possibly most ——_ - : — be listed; for these rates vary according to the degree to 
widely used—in a large = Hall which a house is fire-resisting. Thus, while a house of 
measure because of the all-frame construction may upon first consideration ap- 
fact that there are very pear to be far more eco- 
few places in which it is a nomical than one of 
not readily obtainable. Roof Bedroom = P| masonry, the original 
_, then, that you mee cong SOOM wen} in ee oe 
choose frame! ches out-weig y hig 
In the first place, ’ er insurance rates and 
frame construction does Roof by other expenditures 














not necessarily imply 
that an exterior must be 
finished in wood—even 
tho clapboards, siding 
and shingles are so wide- 
ly popular. Instead, a 
veneer of brick is often 
used over frame con- 
struction and plaster is 
also frequently and very successfully employed. And it is not 
so much the nature of the underlying construction as the ma- 
terial selected for the outer finish of the walls that should react 
upon the architectural development of a house. 

In other words, if the frame construction is to present an 
outer finish of wood, certain architectural styles must be largely 
eliminated from consideration—styles such as the French, 
Spanish and Italian, together with most of the English domestie 
forms: but, if plaster or brick is to veil the frame construction, 
there need be fewer limitations as to style. In reality, an all- 
frame house rather decrees more or less close adherence to the 
Colonial style—altho, in rare instances, Swiss and Norwegian 
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Mr. Stevenson will be glad to 
furnish additional information 
concerning this house or these 
plans upon request. Address 
Mr. Stevenson, care of Fruit, 
Garden and Home, Des 
Moines, lowa 








incidental to its upkeep. 
There is, for example, 
the matter of painting. 
Cheap paint is a false 
economy. Applied to a 
house, inferior paint usu- 
ally means just so much 
time, effort and money 
wasted. There is, there- 
fore, no advantage in using any- 
thing but the very best of materials 
each time that a frame house is painted—which, for ideal 
maintenance, ought to be a regular undertaking every two or 
three years. Tho this recurring need of painting is, in one 
sense, a liability, it is also a decided asset; for a fresh coat of 
paint can work a complete metamorphosis in any frame house 
eradicating from its outward appearance all traces of time and 
wear. 
Still another asset the all-frame house possesses: it is re- 
markably susceptible to alterations and additions—more so 
than is the house of any other form (Continued on page 25. 


Fruit, Garden and Home, May, 1924 
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These suggestions will help 
you plan your own landscaping 





25. Pachysandra terminalis—Japanese 
Pachysandra 
Vines 
26. Rosa—American Pillar 
27. Rosa Silver Moon 
28. Clematis paniculata—Sweet Autumn 
clematis 
Flowers for Wild Garden 
Viola cornuta—Tufted Pansy 
Trillium grandiflorum—Snow Trillium 
Convallaria majalis—Lily of the Valley 
Sanguinaria canadensis—Bloodroot 
Crocus (Spring flowering) 
Narcissus Trumpet major—Long Trumpet 
Daffodil 
Narcissus poeticus—Poet’s Narcissus 








Planting List 
Shrubs 13. Bie gurenm-—-Slonder Golden Currant 
1. Cercis canadensis—American Redbud 14. odotypus kerrioides—Jetbea 
2. Philadelphus coronarius—Sweet Mock- 15. Spiraea ea Spirea 
orange : rees 
8. Forsythia suspensa—Weeping Forsythia 16. Nyssa sylvatica—Tupelo 
4. Acanthopanax penta phyllum—Five- 17. Cherry, Black tartarian 
leafed Aralia . 18. Celtis occidentalis—Hackberry 
5. Cornus sanguinea—Bloodtwig Dogwood 19, Quercus palustris—Pin Oak 
6. Syringa vulgaris variety Charles Joly 20. Tilia americana—American Linden 
3. = vulgaris variety Charles the Evergreens 
Tent ‘ ar 
8. Syringa vulgaris variety President Grevy 21. Thuja occidentalis pyramidalis—Amer- 
8. Syringa vulgaris variety Marie Legraye ican pyramidal Arborvitae 
10. Syringa vulgaris variety a paeth 22. Retinospora pisifera—Pea-fruited 
11. Syringa vulgaris variety Mme. Casimir Cypress : 
Perier 23. Juniperus virginiana—Red cedar — 
12. Lonicera morrowi—Morrow Honeysuckle 24. Thuja orientalis—Oriental Arborvitae 
Names taken from Standardized Plant Names as approved by the American Joint Committee on Horticultural Nomenclature, 1923 








Landscape Planning Service 


FRANCIS ASBURY ROBINSON 
Member American Society of Landscape Architects 


VEN the simplest cottage may have its formal garden as 
this plan for the grounds about the house illustrated on 
the opposite page plainly indicates. By building a terrace 


on the southwest corner of 
the house, direct access is pro- 
vided to this formal area with 
its lily pool, flagstone walks 
and charming rose arbors. 
The enclosure by choice named 
varieties of lilacs gives privacy 
to this spot that makes it a 
veritable out-of-door living 
room, and a seat is provided 
for resting and enjoying the 
garden close at hand. 

Thru the rose arbor on the 
west the informal lawn is 
quickly reached surrounded 
as it is by a high shrub plant- 
ing on all sides. A wild garden 
nook of miniature size in half 
shade under a tree provides 2 
point of interest not generally 
found on a city lot. Here may 
be naturalized a few wild 
flowers and bulbs that will 
make this a pleasant retreat 
from the intense heat of the 
summer sun. A rustic seat is 
located in the opposite corner 
of the lawn beneath a tree to 
provide additional shelter. 

An opening in the shrub en- 
closure gives into the service 
yard from this lawn which is 
conveniently located in refer- 
ence to the kitchen and bulk- 
head entrances. A clothes reel 
with a permanent foundation 
may be erected on wash day 
and removed thereafter. A 
turn in front of the garage al- 
lows the car to be reversed 
without difficulty and from the 
driveway the coal may be 
readily dumped into the chute 
provided near the center of 
the north side of the house. 

A mass planting of golden 
bell on the property lines from 
the rear of the house to the 
street makes for dignity with 
simplicity, the foliage being 
dense and of texture, in 
addition to the bright early 
bloom. 
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Mr. Robinson can furnish working drawings of the above plan to 


anyone who is interested. A mode 


rate charge 1s made to cover cost. 


He will likewise be glad to answer any question by letter which you 


may care to ask concerning this plan. 


This service is free to all 


subscribers, but he cannot make individual plans on this basis 
Fruit, Garden and Home, May, 1924 


The use of evergreens at the base of the house with its white 
background is effective at all seasons of the year, but particu- 
larly in the winter when the shrubs and trees are bare. In 


cold climates the snow on the 
evergreens creates a warmth 
in appearance quite unbe- 
lievable to those who have not 
seen it. 

By planning thus in advance 
for the systematic arrangement 
and use of every area, even 
on the small city lot, we shall 
find a great economy in expense 
and convenience coupled with 
the most attractive appear- 
ance, for with order comes 
beauty. 

If there were more space in 
which to go into details a more 
complete description of the 
lily pool in this particular plan 
might be given. The more or 
less irregular shape lends 
charming variety to the de 
sign given herewith. The flag- 
stones surrounding the pool 
do not permit of planting on 
the banks, but on the other 
hand an architectural feature 
is added that simply makes 
the formal effect. The pool 
becomes a most charming piece 
of garden equipment. 

Note that even tho the area 
available is small there is prac- 
tically everything you could 
desire in the way of features. 

Your lawn becomes an out- 
of-doors living room, accessi- 
ble yet secluded from service 
yard and the formal enclosure 
in which the lily pool is lo- 
cated. 

The list of shrubs called for 
in the planting gives the plan 
a good variety of excellent 
plant materials. At the same 
time there are not so many 
that confusion will occur on 
account of the limited area 
available for planting. 

Special care has been taken 
to establish points of interest; 
actually to make vistas. In 
effect, this broadens the lot 
and makes it look larger than 
it really is. 
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How to decorate the 
porch shown on page 18 





The Porch of All Seasons 


JOHN LYNNE GREY 


These Decorating Suggestions 
Will Help Your Own Porch 


OULD you ever think of golf 
in connection with the gentle 
art of home-adornment? Per- 
haps not—yet, if by any chance you 
did, you would not be so very far 
amiss; for golf, thru helping to develop a nation-wide love of 
outdoor living, has played no unimportant part in revolution- 
izing both our ideals in interior-decoration as applied to the 
home and our views as to home-planning. It is golf, more 
robably than any other outdoor activity, that has aroused 
in us an appreciation of that boundless freedom which belongs 
to the world out-of-doors. As a natural result, we have learned 
to demand at least a semblance of that health-giving freedom 
within-doors: which is aptly instanced by the modern living 
room—many-windowed, spacious, restful 


giass enclosures during the winter 
and wire screening thruout the sum- 
mer—the porch is an accepted institu- 
tion, almost an essential part of the 
American home, intended for and 
perfectly adapted to year ’round use. Its furnishings vie in 
artistic charm with those employed indoors, its furniture 
often carries the imprint of much originality and its coloring 
sometimes daringly combines hues that could not be success- 
fully used in a less informal room. 

A porch, ideally planned and equipped for use thruout the 
year, features the attractive house depicted on page 18: and 
a pictorial suggestion for its furnishing appears on this page. 
As the pure white finish of the exterior might be unpleasantly 

glaring indoors, a pale ecru or cafe-au-lait 
tint could be used upon the inner walls of 





in color and simple in decoration; an ideal 


the porch, with the sash and the trim 





congregating place for friends and family. 
As for the porch, it even more eloquently 
bespeaks our awakened interest in the 
outside world. 

Think of the typical pre-golf porch— 
an elongated affair, barely wide enough for 
a row of chairs, ranged like so many wooden 
soldiers in a rigid line ’twixt wall and rail! 
It offered not the slightest pretext for 
decorative effort. It did not even invite 
use, for the simple reason that its unfor- 
tunate contour rendered any comfortable 
grouping of the furniture impossible. As 
an outdoor living room, it was, indeed, 
nothing short of a dismal failure. And 
thus it remained until the sway of golf 
became a factor in its transformation! 

The shortcomings of that early porch 
were largely inherent in its form; the 
width being wholly disproportionate to 





painted to match. The ceiling could also 
be accorded the same finish, altho a quiet 
brown stained effect is indicated in the 
picture—this darker finish tending to 
prevent excessive glare. 

There is an inlaid linoleum, patterned 
in alternating blocks of black and taupe, 
that would be particularly effective as an 
all-over floor-covering, and one central rug 
of oblong shape could be laid upon it. 
Against the taupe background of this rug, 
an inconspicuous design in soft shades of 
blue, terra cotta and olive-green, accentu- 
ated by touches of black, is harmoniously 
developed. 

Double-faced shades—white upon the 
outside and taupe towards the porch— 
are hung at the windows to temper the 
light; but the several layers of drapery- 








the length. Once the width had been suit- 


fabric so often used in enclosed porches 








ably increased, the porch attained signifi- 
cance as a room—which, of course, meant 
greater ease in the selection of furniture 
and far more latitude in its disposal for 
enjoyable use. Embellished by the con- 
certed efforts of householder, decorator 
and manufacturer, the porch gradually became an ideal 
summer-long retreat—a pleasant link, connecting the house and 
its garden. 

The advent of “the porch of all seasons” did not occur until 
long after the desirability of an outdoor room for summer use 
had been quite definitely established. Today—thanks to 
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A suggested arrangement for the porch 
of the house on page 18. It may pos- 
sibly be adapted to your 
own porch too 


are happily lacking here. Excessive cur- 
taining of windows is never more to be 
deplored than in an enclosed porch— 
where, by the very intent of the room, 
every furnishing detail ought to reflect 
the simplicity of Nature itself. Draperies 
are, of course, occasionally necessary to confer privacy: but, 
even to fulfil this purpose, they should not be unduly heavy. 
Charming results can be achieved by the use next the glass 
of glazed English chintz shades, carrying a floral pattern in gay 
colors upon an ivory-white ground, with straight-hanging, 
sill-ength inner-curtains of ivory (Continued on page 36 


Fruit, Garden and Home, May, 1924 
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How to Get an Honest House 


House of Transition Period 


This house is a blending of the Colonial tradition with 
the Greek forms depicting a style of distinctive simplic- 
ity. It is one of the 16 architectural styles illustrated in 
“Good Houses.” 









































Three Books That 
Make Home Building Easy 


“THE HIGH COST OF CHEAP CONSTRUCTION” 
is a 68-page book that shows the right way to build a 
house from the basement up. This construction manual 
will aid in the selection of a contractor and it will enable 
the builder intelligently to inspect the work as it pro- 
gresses. This book is profusely illustrated and written in 
language that any home-builder can understand. Price 
postpaid, 25 cents. 


“GOOD HOUSES” is a book for home-builders inter- 
ested in good design and efficient planning. It illustrates 
and discusses 16 basic architectural styles which have 
been developed in America since the days of the Colo- 
nies. In fact it is an authoritative history of 
house architecture. Sent postpaid for 50 cents. 


To the builder of a 3, 4, 5 or 6-room house there is 
offered by the Architects’ Small House Service Bureau, 
a complete Architectural Service at moderate cost— 
including working drawings, specifications, quantity 
surveys, contract forms, etc. This bureau is a national 
architectural service agency endorsed by the American 
Institute of Architects and by the U. S. Department of 
Commerce. A Plan Book, “YOUR FUTURE HOME,” 
containing 69 of the houses on which this service is avail- 
able has been published by Weyerhaeuser and will be 
sent, postpaid, upon receipt of $1.00. 


WO YEARS AGO a man bought a prac- 

tically new house in a New York suburb. 
In the Fall of 1923 he sold it at a loss of $1200— 
and felt himself lucky. He could afford the loss. 
But he couldn’t afford the future repair bills. 


Today you can duplicate this experience 
thousands of times over, throughout the nation. 


Where is the family head that doesn’t dream 
of the return to honest-built houses— good to 
own and good to live in?P 


T IS plain that the home-people of the country can- 

not give too much support to the honorable contractor. 
His moral relation to your full dollar’s worth was never 
so great as now. 


As a large organization of experienced lumbermen, 
Weyerhaeuser urges this— 


Go to the contractor who does the first-class job. Re- 
member he makes no more profit for himself than the “‘low- 
bid’’ man. Maybe not as much. 


The fine type contractor will tell you there are no 
substitutes for good lumber, skilled construction and 
faithful workmanship. 


This contractor is using more and more lumber of 
Weyerhaeuser Standard—trade-marked lumber of 
Weyerhaeuser character. He is in accord with the 
new Weyerhaeuser book: “The High Cost of Cheap 
Construction.” 


Here’s a book the cheap contractor doesn’t like. It 
tells too many secrets of right construction. Better still, 
people can understand it and make comparisons. 


The honest contractor likes to have these compari- 
sons brought to light. The skimping contractor does not. 


ET “The High Cost of Cheap Construction.” It is worth any 
price when you need it, but it will be sent postpaid on receipt 
of only 25 cents. 


Then get the services of the legitimate contractor and look up 
the Weyerhaeuser lumber dealer. 


A combination of brains, good faith, experience and character 
are worth all you pay. The surety of a good house throughout — 
built safely, soundly and economically with Weyerhaeuser trade- 
ee ery seasoned, rightly graded lumber, best suited to 

needs. 


WEYERHAEUSER FOREST PRODUCTS 
SAINT PAUL’ MINNESOTA 


P-oducers of Douglas Fir, Pacific Coast Hemlock, Washington Red Cedar and Cedar Shingles on 
the Pacific Coast; Idaho White Pine, Western Soft Pine, Red Fir and Larch in the Inland Empire; 
Northern White Pine and Northern Pine in the Lake States. 


Weyerhaeuser Forest Products are distributed thro 
butldess theough setail lamaber yerds) by the Were 


h the established trade channels (to contractors and home- 
euser Sales Company, Spokane, Washington, with branch 


and representatives all over the United 
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A TERRACED GARDEN 


The accompanying picture shows what might be 
accomplished if one has a hillside that is hard to mow 
even with a scythe, and which was our difficulty 
until we decided to try to terrace the hillside. There 
are seven terraces and the blooms shown thereon are 
of the first season. Each terrace has an yy of 
border plants and we have also planted on the ter- 
race cannas, asters, gladiolus, and several other 
varieties of flowers. I thought this might interest 
you. I also want to compliment you on the improve- 
ment of your magazine.—Frank J. Iten, Clinton, Iowa 

{Editor's Note—Terraces are the best solution 
of hillside situations. They are used extensively in 
many sections of the country out of necessity, and in 
other sections they afford a bit of novelty worth 
considering.]} 











MY HOBBY 


been a busy woman and I have 


I have alwa 
found the study of botany a very agreeable and 


satisfying hobby. always loved “green things 

rowing’ and the first mild days of spring _~ 
ound me, when a child, at the cone of an old beec 
tree that stood on the southern slope of a hill, search- 
ing for the first turkey-pea that dared raise its head 
above the leaf-covered, yes, and sometimes snow- 
covered earth. Later, as a high school girl, I studied 
botany and was so delighted with the subject that 
I at once adopted it as my hobby. 

I do not study botany from books alone, but go 
to the woods, the fields, the waysides, and even the 
dooryard to find my text books. This takes me out 
into the fresh air, and into the beautiful outdoor 
world with all its beauty of earth and sky, trees and 
flowers, singing birds and chirping insects, and all 
animate life. 

I enjoy my hobby because of the beauty and di- 
versity of form and coloring I find in the leaves and 
flowers of trees and plants—from the largest trees 
to the smallest microscopic plants. I enjoy my hobby 
because of its soothing effect upon tired nerves and 
rasped temper. When perplexed almost beyond en- 
durance by household or business problems, I have 
never failed to find rest and peace in the study of a 
plant. It seems to me that one of the purposes of 
the Creator in giving so much beauty along with 
utility is for the “resting of tired brains and the 
healing of ruffled spirits.” I enjoy it because it is an 
expression of the Infinite that I can, in some small 
measure, understand and appreciate. And it seems 
to me this should be the end aimed at in every 
hobby.—Mrs. M. E. 8., Charles, Ind. 


A LOVER OF FLOWERS 


In your magazine you ask your readers to tell 
about their yards and gardens so I am going to tell 
a little about mine. I am sending you a view of my 
iris. There are four kinds in the row and they are 
a lovely sight. The lemon lilies do not show so well 
in the picture but the row was a mass of yellow blos- 
soms. 

I wish you could have seer my Oriental poppies. 
One morning there were forty-seven of the gorgeous 
flowers, some of them measuring seven and one-half 
inches across. They were certainly showy. 

Then I had peonies, sweet williams, snapdragons, 
marigolds, zinnias, cosmos, scarlet sage and gladioli 
which I like best of all. They make such a gorgeous 
display as cut flowers and last so long. I set out 300 
bulbs and picked 340 stalks of flowers. There were 
more buds but we had a frost that blighted them. 

I also had some lovely asters, so large and fluffy 
they looked like chrysanthemums.—Mrs. Arthur 
Bodine, Wellsboro, Pennsylvania. 














HOW WE BUILT OUR HOME 


You often hear of the fellow who builds a home 
and fixes up the surroundings with the first thousand 
dollars, so I thought I’d send you this little snapshot 
of what we did with the first $150—that’s the cash 
amount we had when we started to build our home. 
Thru influential friends our credit was established 
with a local lumber dealer and a friend of ours who is 
a carpenter came out and got things started for us. 
My husband knew practically nothing about building. 
I helped all I could such as laying some of the flooring, 
lathing, staining and woaaliine. I was a desperate 
woman and wanted a home of my own. 

We are about three and one-half miles from town 
but have a flivver so that makes it just a good distance. 
I planted four hard maples last April and I guess they 
will live all right. We have a few chickens. We have 
a dandy poultry house built 14x24, cement floor, 
drop-siding, four good sized windows and my husband 
and I built it. We expect to raise another hundred 
chickens this coming summer. 

We came out here a year ago last August and taking 
everything into consideration, I think we did pretty 
well on thirty dollars a week, don’t you?—Mrs. 
Buteau, Muskegon, Michigan. 














THE HOLLYHOCKS IN MY BACK GARDEN 
My back garden is small and the hollyhocks domi- 
nate it. They have no sense of proportion, those 
hollyhocks. They stand in aggressive self-sufficiency, 
unmindful that - bee occupy too large a share of my 
6x20 demesne. They are uncompromising. They 
thrust upward, stiff and unbending, making no con- 
cession to my love of curve and graceful line. They 
scorn to woo me with perfume. must love them, if 
at all, for their doughty defiance of drouth and storm, 
for their flamboyant bloom, for their challenging 
To whenever I glance from my kitchen window. 
f I pause before the golden velvet tones of the nas- 
turtiums, modestly colonized in the fence corner, 
or bend to the domestic comeliness of the petunias 
fringing my back porch, or catch my breath at the 
lilies of the valley shrinking in the shade of the 
hedge, I feel the hollyhockian scorn withering my 
weak sentimentality. ‘“‘Why trifle with those?” 
they seem to say. ‘The day is not for such as they, 
who shirk and dawdle and languish thru the hours. 
We have attained, because we strive, we climb, we 
take the vital elements of the soil for our own; we are 
the first to catch the sunbeams and the last to hold 
them.”—Emma MacRae, Omaha, Nebr. 





MY BACKYARD GARDEN 
Enclosed you will find a print of our side lawn and 


flower garden. Perhaps it will not look like much to 
you but my wife and I think it very pretty. The 
picture shows driveway and garage with the cle- 
matis in front, screening the vegetables. You will 
note the bird bath at left with vines arched over same. 
The little print does not do it justice as it only shows 
a part of our garden. 

We are very proud of Fruit, Garden and Home. 
Could not get along without it. It is by far the best 
of its kind. In fact it is the ‘‘Nonpareil of Garden 
Magazines.’-—Mr. and Mrs. J. W. Marshall, Tipton, 
Missouri. 

{Editor’s Note—Indeed, it does look like ‘“‘much”’ 
to us! It looks like a little spot two people love and 

rize; into it has gone their effort and their love. 
am more interested in these little spots than in the 
big pretentious showy places. ] 
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AN ATTRACTIVE DRIVEWAY 
Being a lover of flowers with but a forty-foot lot 
to grow them we have found Fruit, Garden and Home 
a great help. 

We are taking the peace of sending a picture of 
~~ yard at my * of the house with the driveway. 
e center of the driveway was a mass of portul, 
last summer which was beautiful. =e 

We had a nice lawn last year and the vines and 
shrubs were wonderful. In the backyard we had all 
kinds of flowers, cosmos, caster beans and the like. 
We built a cement bird bath, bird houses and a white 
lattice fence which add much to the appearance of 
the garden. We think we ecocunsiiched a good deal 
— the first season. . Schmoeller, Washington 

owa. 














MY HOBBY IS FLOWERS 

I have just purchased a home which has a nice 
deep lot. Last year I lived in a rented house, but 
pec came from far and near to see my flowers 

loom. I had some wonders. In carefully studying 
and watching my flowers I discovered a cosmos, one 
petal white and one petal red, and so on around the 
whole cosmos. Next year I shall watch that flower to 
see what will develop. 

I am planning out my yard for next year and I 
expect to have some garden and flower beds, which 
at some future time I shall tell more about. I can 
searcely wait until time to plant my flowers for there 
is nothing that can compare with preparing the soil 
and then—the best of all—the planting of the seed. 
Oh! the joy that is ours when the first green shows 
above the soil. There is nothing more resting, nothing 
more interesting than to watch day by day the prog- 
ress of these tiny friends. 

I have enjoyed the editor's articles immensely and 
em A look for all his writings. He is like I am, 
when he visited the peony show he wanted them all. 
T want them all but limited means prevent my having 
them. However next year I shall do my best to have 
the best garden in this neighborh There are 
several gardeners in my neighborhood and we cer- 
tainly have some friendly rivalry. I must try to get 
all my neighbors interested in your magazine. I am 
sure they would like it.—Rexford Haynes, Johns- 
town, Penn. 


MY GARDEN AT MAPLE LAWN 

I am enclosing some pictures because I think the 
editor of such a_ unique little magazine will ap- 
preciate them. I have peonies, iris, poppies, and 
columbines in front of my trellises—these all bloom 
at the same time. Then I-have my climbing roses, of 
which I have ten varieties. Then my other perennials 
bloom. leave some space between the plants so 
that I can fill in with annuals, largely zinnias and 
cockscomb. These stand a good deal of drought 
and bloom until frost. They hide the perennials 
after they are thru blooming and it makes the 

arden look attractive all summer. I border m 
eer beds with petunias and my canna bed with 
salvia and petunias. 

I like your magazine because its mission is to make 
the home attractive. We can get more out of life 
in a pleasant home than any place else. 

“Stay, stay at home, my heart and rest; 

Home-keeping hearts are a 
For those who wander they know not where, 
Are full of trouble and full of care— 
To stay at home is best.” 
—W. P. Allin, McLean, Illinois. 

[Editor’s Note—Indeed, do appreciate your 
letters and your pictures. They help a lot in giving 
you a helpful, vital magazine f of suggestions 
you can use.] 
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Suppose You Choose Frame 


Continued from page 18 


of construction. And this is important, 
because comparatively few houses perma- 
nently remain entirely as originally 
planned and built! Some of the most 
appealing old frame houses in New Eng- 
land ay represent the home-aspira- 
tions of not one generation, but of many 
generations; with ells and wings added 
to the original structures as occasion 
arose—yet all lines of demarcation ob- 
literated by the continuity of material, 
together with the unifying sway of paint. 

One often-voiced objection to the house 
of frame construction is its proneness to 
“settle,’”’ or shrink, to the point of serious 
cracks in the interior plaster and of doors 
and windows thrown out of plumb. This 
settling is generally due to one end of 
the floor-joists resting on a masonry 
foundation and the other end on a wooden 
girder. Obviously, as the girder shrinks, 
the joists will sag—and, with them, the 
entire framework of the house. By sub- 
stituting a steel-beam for the wooden 
girder, this disagreeable tendency can, 
however, largely be overcome: hence the 
extra cost of the steel can scarcely be 
viewed as an extravagance. 

In the example of an all-frame house 
of Colonial character presented this 
month, white-painted clapboards ap- 
propriately finish the exterior walls: and, 
in accordance with Colonial tradition, 
the trim is also painted white, with dark 
green shutters to offer contrast. The 
roof of pleasingly simple lines is a light 

y-green in color. 

a a simple, trellised porch, the 
main entrance opens to a small, square 


‘ hall, adequately lighted by the many- 


paned glazed door. The stairs to the 
upper floor rise from this hall: and, at the 
left of the staircase, a door gives access 
to a roomy coat-closet. 

The place of honor on the first floor is, 
naturally, given to the living room—in 
this case, a room of unusually pleasant 
attributes. Windows upon three sides 
literally flood it with light and a large 
fireplace promises the welcome cheer of 
an open fire. Tho the walls of the living 
room are broken by many openings, they 
present a wealth of unbroken space for 
the agreeable and serviceable disposal of 
furniture. There is, for instance, a 
splendid furnishing space directly op- 
posite the fireplace where either a larg 
davenport, an upright piano or a book- 
case could be effectively located. Still 
another position for any of these large 
pieces is available at one side of the fire- 
place, where the lighting by day would 
be particularly satisfactory. 

An enclosed porch—that ultra-modern 
requirement!—is connected with the 
living room by wide French casements, 
so placed that they even afford a vista 
from the dining room thru to the porch. 

The dining room, at the right of the 
hall, enjoys an outlook in two directions. 
It is not a large room, but it is one that 
offers an opportunity for several equally 
ne arrangements of the necessary 
urniture. Thus, there are two wall- 
spaces of suitable length for a sideboard 
and there are alternative positions for a 
china-cabinet and a serving table. 

A small pantry, generously equipped 
with shelves and serving counter, is 
introduced between the dining room and 
the kitchen. An innovation in the kitchen 


is ge ow by the combination of sink 
and built-in tubs—the grooved cover 
of the latter thereby serving both as a 
work table and as an extra drainboard for 
the sink. A case for china and supplies 
adjoins the sink and a shelved closet 
affords additional storage space. The 
range is so placed, that its flue can be in- 
cluded in the one large chimney that 
centers the house. In the service entry, 
there is a convenient place for the refriger- 
ator and room for more of the ever-essen- 
tial shelves. An outside cellar entrance is 
arranged beside the little service porch 
at the rear of the house. 

On the second floor, an especially 
commendable feature is the restricted 
space allotted to hallways—but the 
amount of area set aside for closets is no 
less noteworthy. Two useful closets 
communicate with the hall and a com- 
modious closet opens from each of the 
four bedrooms. Diagonal ventilation is 
achieved in all the rooms; as each 
bedroom has a corner location, with 
windows upon both outside walls. The 
one bathroom, located near the stair 
landing, is comfortably accessible from 
all parts of the house. A stairway, rising 
from one of the closets, connects the 
second floor with a large attic, which 
gives much valuable room for storage 


purposes. 
[Editor’s Note—Mr. Stevenson will be 
glad to help you with your building 
problems. Feel free to write him. His 
experience is available to all readers.] 


What Is a Good Refrigerator? 


Acoop refrigerator has four points of 
merit that every prospective pur- 
chaser should keep in mind. They are, 
Cleanliness, Insulation, Durability and 
Circulation. 

Perhaps the greatest importance lies in 
the insulation, tho cleanliness comes a 
close second. Were it not that true sani- 
tation or cleanliness depends upon the 
owner, this point would come first. 

Refrigerators, first of all, must be well 
insulated. Not one, or two walls, but 
four, five and even seven walls are com- 
mon and each wall with its adjacent 
layer of insulating material such as pow- 
dered cork or sawdust, only adds to the 
effectiveness of the insulation and, conse- 
quently, efficiency. Be sure to ask about 
the type of construction and, if possible, 
see a sample of the wall. Usually, if the 
salesman does not have this, he at least 
can show, by drawings or photographs, 
the type of construction. 

It is only natural to expect and demand 
a refrigerator which is easily cleaned. See 
that the shelves are readily removable, 
that there are no places hard to get at, 
and, if possible, buy a refrigerator which 
is painted white, or, better still, lined with 
metal which is coated with baked enamel. 
Big, easily opened doors add much to the 
comfort and convenience of cleaning. 

Durability is a point to be reckoned 
with also. The life of a refrigerator is 
dependent upon the quality of materials 
which go into it, the way it is assembled, 
and the details of finish. 

Circulation keeps the cold inside the 
box. Unless the circulation is such as to 
both chill and dry the air, foodstuffs will 
not keep properly, even tho that air is cold. 
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Theldeal Furniture 
pe: Polish 





Johnson’s Polishing Wax is ideal for 
furniture. Itrejuvenates varnish and 
gives an air of immaculate cleanli- 
ness wherever used. Johnson’s Wax 
takes all the drudgery from dusting. 
It is easy to apply and polish. 


JOHNSON’S 
LIQUID 


WAX 


Johnson’s Polishing Wax imparts a 
beautiful, hard, dry, velvety finish 
which is impervious to water, dust, 
scratches, heel-marks, finger-prints, 
etc. It cleans, polishes, preserves 
and protects—all in one operation. 


FREE—Sample and 


Book on Home 
Beautifying 


Fill out and mail coupon below for a good 
sized sample of Johnson’s Polishing Wax— 
enough to polish a small floor or several pieces 
of furniture. We will also send you our illus- 
trated book on Home Beautifying written by 
experts. It tells how to finish soft woods so 
they are as beautiful and artistic as hard 
Ww 


“Jhe 
pROPERTREATMENT 


io WORK 
RS. wood 
F LOO a nd 





7 
| S.C. JOHNSON & SON, Dept. F. G. 5, RACINE, WIS. | 
| (Canadian Factory—Brantford) { 
l **The Wood Finishing Authorities.” { 
| Please send me a good sized sample of John- 


son's Polishing Wax and your Free Book on Home | 
l Beautifying. I enclose 10c to cover mailing cost. 
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From 
Sowing Time 
to Harvest 


From the day the seeds are 
sown until the day the 
crop is gathered, the _suc- 
cess of the garden hangs in 
the balance. A little well 
directed work will do more 
to make a triumphant har- 
vest than twice as much 
effort without knowledge. 









is the name of our new book 
written by a well known hor- 
ticulturist who describes it as 
a professional hand book for 
the amateur gardener. 


A great help in making any 
garden grow is our 


GOOD LUCK 
Garden Hose 


a strong, lightweight, medium 
priced hose for general use 
around lawn, garden and garage. 
GOOD LUCK is one of our 
three famous brands of ths 
hose. The other two are BULL 
DOG, the strongest and longest- 
lived hose on the market, and 
MILO, a cord hose which will 
not kink. 


Send 10 cents in Stamps 


for garden book. We will take 
the liberty of enclosing some of 
our literature about the choice 
and care of garden hose. 


BOSTON WOVEN HOSE & 
RUBBER COMPANY 


Cambridge, Mass. 





171 Portland St. 
nell 
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AHLIAS should be planted about 
May Ist. As. the eyes are at the 
base of the old stem be careful in dividing 
to cut a portion of the stem with each 
tuber. In planting lay the tuber flat, six 
inches deep and cover three inches. As 
they grow, draw soilin and cultivate often. 
Transplant vegetables such as cab- 
bages, cauliflower and the like, from hot- 
beds and house boxes to open ground and 
cold frames. On the cold nights the plants 
should be protected. Tin cans with holes 
punched for air holes will serve this pur- 
pose. 

Perennials which are to be started 
this spring should be planted now. 
Gladioli bulbs may be set out and succes- 
sive plantings made every two weeks up 
to July Ist. Never feed flowering plants 
manure until good growth is established. 


Sweet peas should be put on the trellis 
as soon as they are thru the ground so 
that they can grow up thru it. Ordinary 
poultry netting staked at intervals makes 
a very good trellis. 

A beautiful lawn, even tho a small 
one, is attractive. It should be given 
consideration and good care now. Fill 
up the holes, break up the bare spots and 
reseed. Give the lawn a little commercial 


fertilizer. Cut the lawn frequently but 
not too close. Trim the hedges care- 
fully. 


Tomato plants should now be ready 
to set out. In order to promote growth, 
decayed wood from old logs, rotten leaves 
and the like may be placed around the 
young plants. The plants should be 
staked to insure early ripening and to 
guard against rot. 


Cut Peony Buds when the petals begin 
to unfold and put them in a cool, dark 
place. They can be kept for more than 
a week and when brought to light will 
open beautifully. This is a fine way to 
save the blooms for Decoration day. 


Window boxes should be prepared this 
month. Drill drainage holes in the box, 
put in a thin layer of stones, then dirt, 
then chicken manure, fill with dirt and 
allow it to sun. Set all the plants this 
month except the tender varieties but be 
sure to keep them covered at night until 
all danger of frost is over. 


Birds, English sparrows excluded, are 
your most helpful allies in garden culture. 
Insects form eighty-five percent of their 
food. Do all you can to attract birds to 
your premises. Protect them and pre- 
pare nesting places for them. Put up a 
dozen well-located bird houses and a 
bird bath. 


To kill moles, place a cloth in their 
runs which has been well saturated in 
gasoline, close the hole at once. The 
poison gas will kill or drive them away. 

Strawberries should not be allowed 
to bear fruit the first year. Pinch off the 
blossoms as fast as they appear and the 

lant food will go toward building a 
Saatlier plant instead of producing fruit. 
This will result in better berries next 
year. 
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Do’ you know why birch is 
so widely favored for interior 
finish and furniture by 

who know most about woods 
and their qualities? 

It is mighty well worth your 
while to know if you are poins 
to invest any money in i- 


ture or in a building. 


We couldn't begin to tell you 
the many reasons for birch 
superiority in this space. But if 
you will ask us for a 


y of 
the “birch Book” it wall tell 


you the whole story. 

That book will certainly open 
your eyes to the value there is 
for you inthe use of birch. 
The a mag ne it contains is 
not merely interestin} — it is 
valuable. 


Just ask for a copy of the 
“birch Book”. We will send 
it promptly—free. 

The Birch Manufacturers 
221F.R.A.Bldg. Oshkosh, Wis, 








Protect Your Home 


In the past 32 years more than a Quarter Million 
buildings have been protected with the well known 


DODD SYSTEM OF LIGHTNING PROTECTION 


st a single fire or death has ever been caused by 

tning under any of these installations, 

Let us protect YouR home—Write 
today for**Ligh.ning Book.’’ 
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Vines for Distinction 


Dit you ever notice that when you are 
_ thru the country you seem 
ze a distinct personality about 
different homes you pass by—that 
ae of them will be unpleasant, even 
frowning in their impression of you, while 
others will call out a welcome to you, 
making you want to stop and rest awhile 
within their vine-wreathed verandas. 

Vine-wreathed! That’s the distinc- 
tion! 

I never pass a cool, vine-shaded veranda 
but I wish I might ‘dare ask for a drink 
or some such excuse to sit a few moments 
within its restful cool shade. There was 
always something about a green vine 
thatcalledme. Itisirresistibly attractive, 
expressing as it does coolness, comfort and 
beauty. If I had a cabin in the wood I 
think I should hunt for a wild vine to 
plant by its door merely for the idea. 

Is that new home already built or under 
construction? In either case you will 
be thinking of adding to its structural 
beauty with greenery of some sort and 
what better than vines to wreathe the 
pillars and form a screen for individual 
privacy. Few people see the furniture 
and beautiful interiors of your homes but 
the multitude pass your door and give 
judgment on the character and ideas of 
the — by what they see in your 
well-kept or neglected surroundings. 

There are such a bewildering variety 
in vines to select from and good enough 
to the most exacting taste. 

you merely wish to decorate the 
pillars, then plant roses and keep them 

runed to desired shape. Among the 
co of these are Gardenia and Dorothy 
Perkins, evergreen foliage, double flowers, 
La Marq ue and Marechal Neil suitable 
for the South but not hardy for the North, 
Helen Gould, American Beauty and Dr. 
W. Van Fleet. All these named are 
double but the single rose (silver white 
, and four and one-half inches across, 
borne on stems twelve to sixteen inches 
long). Silver moon is as lovely as any 
double rose and very strong grower, free 
from mildew that bothers in so many 
sections. 

If you desire shade between the pillars, 
for quick use try the Madeira vine or 
Kudzu (Jack and the beanstalk) as both 
are very clean and fill space in short time. 
The Japanese ever-blooming wisteria 
(much daintier than the Chinese variety), 
Clematis paniculata, Akebia quinata, Ac- 
tinidia (best for arbors and shields), both 
Polygonum baldschuanicum and P. auberti 
(lusty climber, white flowers), Antigonon 
leptopus (beautiful i in autumn), Bignonia 
and Clematis sieboldi with its large ex- 
quisite lavender bloom. C. rubens is a 
very new variety and makes fine pillar 
climbers. 

As a support for any vine at side end of 
veranda, I have found nothing better 
than heavy wire netting tacked firmly 
at upper and lower edge of woodwork. 
This keeps the heavy part of foliage on 
outside and acts as a screen from strong 
winds. I recently saw a charming summer 
house made entirely of this netting fas- 
tened to 2x4 uprights and planted with 
actinidia and crimson rambler roses. 
Annuals covered it the first summer. 
Suppose you make this a decorative year 
for the home and your surroundings and 
allow yourself the treat of a “staggering 
bill” for shrubs, roses and climbers that 
will give you joy for many a coming year. 
Just try this once.—C. B. Darnell, Texas. 
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BARKER Weeder, Mulcher and Cultivater 


tha weeds ont and the surface mulched to 
moisture at the plant roots. 


Eight blades revolvin t the unde 
destroy the weeds and in the same opera 
clods and crusted surface into a leve' 
Intensive cultivation. “Best Weed K 
Cuts runners. 


work than ten men we hoes. Has ¢ 
the leaves; shovels for deeper cultiva 


Every one intefested in 


market o 
home use, pone wp cis yo ty rather 


~—s Tells how to get tnes 
inate ye illustrates ws 


best results, save 
the outs and its tine; elim tells what lea 
say about it, gives prices 


BARKER MFC. CO, Bor 62, David City, Nebr. 


! BARKER MFG. CO., Box 62, David City, Nebr. 
Send your Free Book and Factory-to-User Offer. 


“Finest Machine for Garden Work” ae 


say experiment station men and thousands of other (= 
users. 


delivered, etc. A postcard to ~ 4 
ua brin it and our Factory-to-User Offer, or fill out the 
and mail it today. 
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THE DETACHABLE HOSE REEL 
IDEAL REEL FOR 
Lawns and Gardens 
Revolves on Faucet 
F| Hose may be pulled 
off in any direction 
while the water is run- 
me ning. 

Instantly attached 

and detached 


f SAVE TIME — LABOR 
—and MONEY by using 

this popular reel. 

!—PRICE—$650, 


Including faucet 
THE SPECIALTY MFG.C0. Saint Paul, Minnesota 
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Here is the Best, 
cultivation is what helps you get profitable 


aie tom your garden. To do a good job of 
pe me ay there is no tool that helps as much as the 


“‘Standard’”’ No. 20 Cultivator 


Absolutely in a class by itself for 
effective cultivation and ease of 
operation. Hundreds of userssay, 
“*My ‘Standard’ makes gardening 
@ recreation.” You can do as 
much work with it in 
one hour as you can 
do in three hourswith 
ordinary hand tools, 
and you are doing 
better work, too, 





The attachments — 
double-end steel 
shovel and mold- 
board with landslide 
—are hardened and 
oil tempered and fine- 
i polished so they will scour in any soil. Oak han- 
les may be instantly adjusted to any height by loosen- 
one wing nut only (no wrench required.) The 
“Standard” runs easily, steadily eg in perfect balance 
on & strong 24 in. steel bushed wheel. 
Get This Gardening Book Free 
Most good dealers sell the “Standard.” If yours can't sup- 
ply you, write us for illustrated catalog and copy of 36-page 
book, “Helpful Hints on Gardening.” Full of valuable sug- 
i for every gard Sent FREE on receipt of postal. 
Write us today. 


The American Fork & Hoe Co. 


Dept. 101 Montrose, Iowa 

















Like April Showers” 
The New Way Lawn Sprinkler 


Throws water in formation. No mist” 
to blow away. Puts water on the lawn, 
where you want it ares up to 3 or 
Til ier fer years. The New ayo” 
jas! s e WYew Wa: 
works ag rest. Satished wes 





TEXO SALES CO. 
Suite 901- Union Central Bidg.- Cincin 













KINKADE GARDEN TRACTOR 


and POWER LAWNMOWER = 


A Practical, Proven Power Cultivator / 
for Gardners, Suburban- 4 
ites, Truckers, a A , 







Fruit Growers, N work 

men and lane * 

American Farm Machine (Co. Ys 
2535 University Ave. 8. E. “6 Ks 
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Sutter Basin, California, every dollar you invest in land, 
seed, equipment, livestock, etc., and every hour you invest 
in labor should pay you a bigger cash return than elsewhere. 

While this is primarily the result of the greater productivity 
of the wonderfully fertile, drained and irrigated, river-bottom 
land in Sutter Basin, it is also due, in a large measure, to the 
better organization of the farmers here. 


What Sutter Basin Is 


Sutter Basin lands comprise 45,000 acres of “river-bottom” allu- 
vial soil that is generally recognized as being the equal of the 
richest, strongest, and most easily worked land to be found any- 
where in the West. It is adapted to profitable production of 
nearly every commercial crop grown in the Great Valley of 
California—fruits, vegetables, grains, alfalfa, etc.,— as well as 
being ideally suited for poultry, livestock raising and dairying. 


A complete irrigation system is already in operation with 45 
miles of main canals and 137 miles of laterals, and also an ex- 
cellent drainage system which has 18 miles of main canals and 
240 miles of lateral ditches. These two essentials to successful 
agriculture, combined with the remarkably fertile soil and 
balmy climate of this valley, are insurance against crop failure. 


This land is being divided into suitable farms, for the kind of 
farming for which wanted. Only industrious, capable farmers 
are invited to settle here, assuring progressive development 
of this tract by the very best class of people. 


Ready Outlets for Sutter Basin Products 


Situated 22 miles north of Sacramento, the capital of California, 
and only 116 miles from San Francisco and Oakland, with ex- 
cellent transportation by railroad, water, (Sacramento River) 
and concrete highways, Sutter Basin has every advantage 
in its relation to convenient markets and contact with the 
: outside world. Convenient canneries at Sacramento, 
Marysville and Yuba City, and three public ware 
houses located at convenient points within the 
tract also serve Sutter Basin farmers. 
The land is reasonably priced and suit. 


_ ableterms of payment will be arranged 
: for desirable settlers. 
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SUTTER 


THE IDEAL PLACE TO FARM 
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A Better Livin 
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OU will get more out of life in California! You will 
find in Sutter Basin a wonderfully agreeable and 
healthful climate the year ’round, and a magnificent 
recreational “back country” that will add a new zest and 
interest to living. 


Enjoy Nature at It’s Best — 


Let that noble naturalist, John Muir, give you a sketchy 
description of Yosemite "National Park—a wonderland 
within easy reach of Sutter Basin. To quote Mr. Muir: 

“Snowy mountains soaring into the sky twelve and thir- 
teen thousand feet—garlands on their sunny brows, ava- 
lanches thundering down their long white slopes, cataracts 
soaries gray and foaming in the crooked, rugged gorges, 
and glaciers in their shadowy recesses working i in silence, 
slowly completing their sculpture; newborn lakes at their 
feet, Mins and green, free or encumbered with drifting 
icebergs, like miniature Arctic Oceans, shining, sparkling, 
calm as stars.” 


Beautiful lake Tahoe 23 miles long by 13 rniles wide, lies 
serene in the lap of majestic mountains only 6 hours from 
Sacramento by automobile. And 100 miles West of Sutter 
Basin rolls the mighty Pacific! Mountains, canyons, lakes, 
seaside, giant redwood trees, excellent highways. Here you 
can camp, hunt, fish, and rest—and get a real thrill out of it! 


Educational and Social Advantages 


A 640-acre townsite has been reserved in the center of the 
Sutter Basin tract and present plans contemplate the de- 
velopment here of a clean, progressive little city along the 
most advanced lines—a city in which you can have a share 
in building up. Convenient schools and churches, the City 
of Sacramento only 22 miles to the South, San Francisco 
and the other Bay cities approximately 100 miles to the 
Southwest, the California State Agricultural College just 
20 miles to the South—each of these is a pleasant factor 
available for the social, business, and educational life of 
the Sutter Basin farmer and his family. 


Get All the Facts 


Fill out and mail the coupon. Get all the facts about 
this glorious country — and decide to become a “Cal- 
ifornian”—in Sutter Basin. 


SUTTER BASIN COMPANY— Eastern Sales Department 
348 TRANSPORTATION BLDG., 608 SO. DEARBORN ST. 
CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


HOME OFFICE: SACRAMENTO, CALIFORNIA 


This project has been submitted to the LJ Estate Commissioner of the State ‘of 
California and the title, water, and methods of sale have been approved by him, 
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Where the 
.Californa 

“Big Trees” 
grow. Some 
of these trees 
are 25 ft. 
thick and 
ft. tall. 






A 


BASIN 
7 COMPANY, 
Eastern Sales Dept., 


348 Transportation Bldg., 
608 So. Dearborn Street, 


CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 


Excellent automobile roads 
penetrate the rugged heart 
of the mountain. 


me full information regarding 
Sutter Basin Lands. I am inter- 


Mail thes -=iitsiicr seins: 
Coupon/ - : 
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CALIFORNIA 


THE IDEAL PLACE TO LIVE 
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TREE TANGLEFOOT 


An Absolute Protection for Fruit 
Trees, Shade Trees and Vineyards 
against Climbing Insect Pests 


No climbing or creeping leaf-eating 
insect can cross a band of Tree 
Tanglefoot a harmless sticky 
material applied in narrow bands to 
the trunks of shade, fruit and nut 
trees and grapevines. 


One application remains effective 
three to four months, outlasting 10 
to 20 times any other known sub- 
stance. 


Tree Tanglefoot has practieally dis- 
placed all other tree-banding com- 
pounds wherever introduced. 


A pound makes 12 lineal feet of band 
three inches wide. No expensive ap- 
paratus or skilled workmen are re- 
quired . easily and quickly ap- 
plied with a wooden paddle. 


Especially recommended against: 


Climbing Cutworms Canker-worms 
Gypsy and Brown-tail Caterpillars 
Tussock Caterpillars Ants 


For tree surgery: Tree Tanglefoot is 
superior to anything on the market. 
It will absolutely waterproof crotches 
of trees, wounds and cavities, when 
nothing else will. 


Endorsed by America’s leading horti- 
culturists. Sold by nearly all seed 
houses and many hardware and drug 
stores. 


PRICES: 


1-Ib. cans 60c each  5-Ib. cans $2.75 each 
10-Ib. cans $5.25each 25-lb. pails $11.00 each 


Send for free illustrated booklet on 
leaf-eating insects. 


THE O. & W. THUM COMPANY 
GRAND Rapips, MICHIGAN 


"TAN OC 
HOUSEHOLD INSECTICIDES 


FRY PAPER - FLY SPRAY - FLY RIBBON -ROACH GANT POWDER - TREE TANGLEFOOT 
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When You Plant New Shrubs 


Continued from page 8 


base, all should be taken out except six 
or eight of the stronger ones. If these 
are long, they should be headed back to 
one-third or one-half of their length. 
The smaller shrubs have fewer stems 
coming up from the base, but a part of 
these should also be removed; good 
judgment will determine the number to 
take away, and of course the most vigor- 
ous shoots should always be left. 

Any of the shrubs may be planted 
before the tops are pruned. Sometimes 
one can see better just what ought to be 
done after the plants are in their perma- 
nent places and thus can shape them to 
better advantage. But, on the whole, 
they should not be left to themselves 
very long before the trimming shears are 
used. Several days’ delay may make a 
great difference in a young shrub’s fight 
for life. 

When actual planting time comes, one 
of the first things of importance besides 
the pruning is the digging of the hole to 
receive the shrub. This opening should 
be wide enough and deep enough so that 
the roots will remain perfectly natural— 
neither bent nor crowded. And, where 
the soil is especially firm and clay-like, 
the hole should be even larger than when 
the soil is lighter. Thus the roots will 
have a better opportunity to expand. 

After the digging of the hole, and the 
setting of the shrub, the next step is to 
fill in with earth so that every part of 
every root is firmly imbedded. The soil 
for this purpose must be very fine, and 
one must see to it that all the chinks 


. about the roots have soil enough to start 


the roots on their journey of growth. 
With spade or trowel, therefore, the soil 
must be firmly pressed down, and, indeed, 
if this does not do the work thoroly 
enough, one must use his hands. Then 
after the first few spadefuls, the soil may 
be packed in by tramping, the shrub 
being held steadily so that it will not get 
out of place or the roots become barked. 
Pressing too heavily clese to the stem, 
however, may break the roots, and this 
should be avoided. The earth on the very 
top should be left loose and fine and in 
the form of a mound so that when settling 
takes place there will not be a bowl-like 
hollow. 

If the ground or the weather is dry, a 
thing which happens on rare occasions 
in the spring in northern climates, the 
shrubs may be “puddled” with good 
results before planting takes place. 
“Puddling”’ means dipping the roots 
into thin mud so that every part of them 
will be sure to be covered with soil. A 
good recipe for a “puddle” consists of 
nine parts of clay and one of cow manure 
mixed and thinned with water until it is 
about like paint. The roots of the shrubs 
are dipped into this mixture and then 
set into the ground in the usual way. 
This is an unusually good plan for shrubs 
which are delicate and inclined to failure 
unless planting conditions are exactly 
right. 

Extra water is usually not needed in 
setting shrubs during an ordinary north- 
ern spring unless the soil is exceedingly 
dry. At any rate it should not be put 
on after the plants are set. The correct 
way is to pour it into the hole before the 
shrub is put in, or when the hole is partly 
filled with soil, and to pour enough to 
thoroly soak the ground. 
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Make that 
Garden Pay! 


Spray with 


Byrox 


the powerful triple-duty 
spray which doesthreethings 
at once: Kills bugs, controls 
disease, stimulates growth. 
A powerful fungicide per- 
fectly blended with a strong 
poison. Sure-acting; con- 
venient; ready to use; sprays 
through finest nozzles; and 
sticks. Handy packages, at 
your seedsman’s, druggist’s 
or hardwareman’s. 


BOWKER CHEMICAL CO. 
49 Chambers St., New York 
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you can spray everything 
thoroughly, e ficiently and econ- 
omically as advised by the govern- 
ment and agricultural college ex- 
perts. Catalog and Spray Calen- 
A dar showing‘ “When to Spray and 
HW How To Do It,” free on request. 


The E. C. Brown Company 
898 Maple Street, Rochester,N.¥Y, 
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But being sure that there is sufficient 
moisture just during the planting is not 
enough. The most critical time in the 
life of the new shrubs, and the time most 
often neglected, is during the hot dry 
midsummer days. Moisture must be 
stored up for use at that time, and it is 
best conserved by a mulching placed 
about the roots at planting time or soon 
after. A litter of lawn clippings, longer 
grass, straw manure, or leaves, will make 
an excellent cover. Watering during the 
summer then will seldom be needed even 
when the weather is somewhat dry. 

The first year or two are the hardest for 
any new plantings. Careful effort in the 
setting and during this their most difficult 
age is worthwhile if the shrubs are worth 
planting at all. ‘Haste makes waste” 
when you’re hoping that your new shrubs 
or any other plantings will grow strong 
and sturdy and companionable. 


You Can Control the Rose 


Insects 
Roses have a deservedly popular place 
in gardens, scareely a garden being with- 


out their beauty. Unfortunately, roses | 


are attacked by everpresent insect pests, 
which destroy the foliage and so weaken 
the plants that bloom is injured or de- 
stroyed. On the other hand, only a little 
care and the proper use of the sprayer and 
spray materials will do away with the 
whole trouble. 

The common insects are the leaf eaters, 
such as the slug, and the sucking insects, 
such as aphids or plant lice, the leaf 
hoppers and the scales. 

The rose slug and the others of the 
leaf-eating class can be controlled readily 
by arsenate of lead at the rate of a pound 
and a half of powder to fifty gallons of 
water. Measuring by small volume this 
will be about eight level teaspoonfuls to 
the gallon of water. In either case, use 
twice as much lead arsenate if you use 
the paste form. 

If plant lice are present, or any suck- 
ing insects, add one teaspoonful of forty 
percent nicotine sulphate. 

If only the slugs are present, you may 
used powdered lead arsenate, applied 
dry, either alone or mixed with equal 
parts air slaked lime or dry flour as a 
carrier. On the other hand, if only the 
leaf hoppers or the aphids are on the 
roses, use the nicotine suplhate spray, one 
teaspoonful of the forty percent strength 
to one gallon of water, preferably soft 
water, in which one ounce of soap is 
| dissolved. 

Many ready-prepared insecticides for 
rose pests may be found on the market 
which save the time and bother of pre- 
paring at home. Generally, they insure 
more uniform results, unless unusual fa- 
cilities are at hand for mixing, because 
the ingredients are thoroughly combined. 

Thoroness must be the keynote of any 
successful spraying. Best results come 
from thoro application of fine mistlike 
spray which reaches all parts of the foli- 
age, underside as well as upperside of the 
leaves. 

The scale insect; may be unmistakably 
identified. They occur on the canes and 

| give them a scurfy appearance. Cut out 
the canes which are very badly infested 
during the winter. The balance should be 
sprayed thoroly with lime sulfur. Use 
one gallon concentrated liquid lime sulfur 
to six or eight gallons of water, just before 
the buds open in the spring. Spray 
thoroly. 
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GOULDS PUMPS. 


AND WATER SYSTEMS 
The Pump That Works 
Without Power Costs 


Thousands of Goulds rams are 
supplying running water to farms, 
dwellings, hotels, factories and 
railway tanks without any cost for 
operation or labor. 

Wherever adaptable, a Goulds 
ram gives efficient service and 
brings the full satisfaction that 
only an adequate supply of run- 

a ap alae ning water can give. 
ie. | gn Goulds Pumps and Water Sys- 
pe ie 2” tems are of many types, sizes and 
capacities to meet the requirements 
of every farm or home. Through 
peg en pe Goulds dealers you 
can have adequate running water 
oD, for all household and farm pur- 

Me 4 poses at a surprisingly low cost, 

Write for booklet giving details of our com- 


plete line of electricand engine driven pumps 
and water systems for every need. 
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In operation the ram uses the 
momentum of a slight fall of The Goulds Manufacturing Company 


water from stream or spring to 


force water to an elevation many Seneca Falls, N. ¥ 

times that of the operating fall. Branches 

Many capacities up to 100 gals. Atlanta Chicago NewYork Pittsburgh 
an hour. Boston Houston Philadelphia Washington 
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Ideal sprayer for gual 
garden, trees, shrubs and 
flowers—stands avery high \ 
air pressure—produces a 
mist-like spray. It can be 
used with white-wash, disin- 
fectants, carbola ete. 
D &B Sprayers are made of superior ma- 
terials, simple yet effective in action 
and can not get out of order—come 
ready for use. Tank capacity 3% gal- 
lons and wide shoulder strap makes 
it easy to carry while in use. 
We also make the well known D&B 
Duster which is recognized asstandard everywhere. 
Whether ‘es prefer a sprayer or duster be sure it 
isa D& 
Leading eee ee and seedmen generally 
carry our line, but if your dealer can’t supply you 
write us direct. Illustrated folders and prices on both. 


DOBBINS MFG. CO. 
North St. Paul, Minn. 










W THIS EASY WAY 
Just walk and press the nozzleofa 


Ne N22 DANNER 


OMPRESSED AIR SPRAYER 


The, most efficient Sprayer eves 
| devised for sprayin 
flowers, fruit and shade - - trees, 
} grape and berry vines. For white- 
washing, spraying disinfecting | 
uids, ete. An easyway tos ~ J 
and wash flowers and shru 
Tank holds four gallons. A 
few strokes of pump compresses 
air to discharge contents Brass 
non-clog nozzle adjustable fine 
mist or coarse stream. No work-- 
* no muss -- no waste of liquids. 
Sold by leading he hardware, seed 
and impicment dealers every- 
where. If your dealerdoes not have 
_ it, write us and we will see that 
you are promptly supplied. 


D. B. SMITH & CO. 
130 Main Street, Utica, N. ¥. 
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SYPHON REFRIGERATOR__g 


A definite superi- 


ority in utility and 
appearance is appar- 
ent to the owners of 
this new model Bohn 
Syphon Refrigerator. 


Wherever perfect re- 
frigeration is requir- 
ed, the Bohn with 
its much improved 
insulation is invari- 
ably recommended. 


Adopted by the Pull- 
man Company; every 
dining car on all rail- 
roads is equipped 
with Bohn Syphon 
Refrigerators and 
is a rolling testimo- 
nial of unsurpassed 
efficiency. 


Refrigerator prices range 
from $35.00 to $700.00. 


BOHN REFRIGERATOR CO. 
SAINT PAUL, MINNESOTA 


Sold by dealers everywhere and by 
our own retail salesroom in the 
following cities: 


NEW YORK— 

5 East 46th Street 
CHICAGO— 

68 East Washington Street 
BOSTON— 

246 Boylston Street 
INDIANAPOLIS— 

144 East Ohio Street 
PITTSBURGH— 

Wood and Diamond Streets 
DETROIT— 

117 East Grand River Avenue 
BUFFALO— 

704 Main Street 
LOUISVILLE— 

306 West Walnut Street 
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Preparing Peonies for Exhibition 
A. M. BRAND 


HIS season’s show of the American 

Peony Society is to be held at Des 

Moines, Iowa. It is expected that 
those having this show in immediate 
charge, profiting by the lessons learned 
from the National Show held in St. Paul- 
Minneapolis last June, which, by the way, 
was the greatest peony show ever held 
in the world to date, will put on an ex- 
hibit of peonies that should prove a 
Mecca to every peony lover residing in 
the United States and Canada. 

Because of the handicaps under which 
growers of peonies living at a distance 
from the show labor, a peony show must 
always of necessity depend to a great 
extent on the local growers for the bulk 
of the display. At the Des Moines Show 
the bulk of the flowers used to fill in the 
corners and dress up the show room must 
be supplied by the growers of Des Moines 
and its immediate vicinity. 

That this may be done in a creditable 
manner it is timely that a few general 
suggestions be offered as to “How to 
grow show peonies” and then “How to 
show them.” These suggestions are 
offered in the most friendly manner, not 
carrying at all the idea that there is any 
definite set rule to follow, or that the 
writer’s manner of handling peonies is 
necessarily the best way in which to 
handle them, but simply to state that the 
methods as set forth are such as have 
brought him the best results thru an 
association with the peony extending over 
a period of more than fifty years. 

In the first place to have a good show, 
we must have good peonies. And by 
good peonies I mean peonies well grown. 
Preparations for a National Peony Show 
should be made at least three years before 
the staging of the show. The peony ar- 
rives at its maximum beauty as a three 
year old. Nothing can excel a three-year- 
old field of peonies properly located as to 
soil and properly cultivated. Then, and 
then only, the bed or field, taken as a 
whole, is at perfection. The general 
average of the flowers as far as size, per- 
fection of form, and perfection of coloring 
is concerned is at its best. 

The finest show peonies I have ever 
seen were from a three-year-old bed 
where the plants stood three and a half 
feet apart each way. Holes had been 
dug eighteen inches deep and two feet 
in diameter. Well-rotted barnyard 
manure, rich in fertility, was placed in 
the holes to a sufficient depth so that 
when well tamped down with two inches 


of well tamped surface soil on top, it 
permitted the peony root to rest on the 
soil above the manure, with the eyes 
of the root two inches below the land 
surface. 

Peonies planted in any ordinary rich 
garden soil and given at least three and 
one-half feet to the plant, if well culti- 
vated and hoed, will produce splendid 
flowers the third year from planting, 
altho not quite so large or finely colored 
as where they have the underground 
manure treatment. But where we do not 
happen to have the three-year-old field 
to depend upon for our show blooms, we 
must make the best of what we have. 

If the blooms are to be taken from a 
garden that has received a yearly appli- 
cation of manure or fertilizer nothing more 
is to be looked for in the line of fertilizers. 
Such a garden in a year of normal rain- 
fall can be depended upon to give good 
flowers. But should the rainfall be de- 
ficient, water should be supplied. The 
peony is a heavy feeder and needs lots 
of water to bring out the best flowers 
during the blooming season. 

For several years Wm. Anderson of 
St. Paul, Minnesota, has exhibited some 
wonderful peonies at the show held by 
the First National Bank in St. Paul. Mr. 
Anderson has grown his peonies on a very 
poor soil. The secret of his wonderful 
success lay in his keeping a fine spray of 
water playing over his peonies from a week 
before they bloomed all thru the bloom- 
ing season. 

A quart of wood ashes worked into a 
little trench running about a peony plant 
six inches out from the stalks will add 
wonderfully to the size and color of the 
blooms. Two good handfuls of bonemeal 
to an established two-year-old plant or to 
one that is older works wonders. 

Liquid manure, quite rich from well- 
rotted manure, applied the same as the 
ashes several times during the early grow- 
ing season is good. It is best to work the 
ashes or the meal into the soil just as early 
as the soil can be worked. 

And then, after all else has been done, 
keep the cultivator and the hoe going 
every other day. There is nothing that 
produces good flowers like good cultiva- 
tion. 

We have now done everything we pos- 
sibly can to produce good show flowers. 
The show is approaching and we must 
prepare to care for our flowers that they 
may be shown to the best possible ad- 
vantage. (Continued on page 44 
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Homes of Famous Americans 


Continued from page 13 


pve hg _ sense — we motes oe 
g, shouting, lionizing crowd o 
partisans. Clay was likewise the first 
politician to “swing around the circle,” 
stumping the country from end to end. 

He was the author of the protective 
tariff idea; one of the original exponents 
of the policy of internal improvements, 
but he is better known as the great com- 
promiser on the slavery disputes which 
soon led the nation to the brink of dis- 
solution. It is certainly safe to say that 
in the main his efforts were futile; he 
merely served to snatch up the burnin 
firebrand and toss it into the lap o 
posterity. 

No man in American politics ever. 
seemed so much the child of fortune, 
and at the same time, to be so illy 
treated by her. His career started before 
he came to legal age, in a great flash of 
promise and lien of glory, and it ended 
more than fifty years later in disillusion- 
ment and bitter disappointment. 

The first thirty years of his life read 
like the fiction of his own fevered imagina- 
tion. At twenty, he was a full-fledged 
lawyer before the bar at Lexington, Ken- 
tucky, whither he had just come from 
his native Virginia. At twenty-two he 
was married and already the leader of 
the bar, having the biggest practice in 
this, the then biggest Western city. At 
twenty-nine, he was rated as bein 
wealthy, so wealthy that he purch 
six hundred acres of the finest land in the 
vicinity and built “Ashland,” a great 
mansion for those times. 


VERYWHERE he was acclaimed like 
a god. His power over mankind thru 
his voice and manner of address was noth- 
ing short of marvelous. He had a way of 
actually hypnotizing judges as well as 
juries, and so far as may be ascertained, 
never lost a criminal case, including two 
successful defences of the notorious Aaron 
*Burr. Acclaimed everywhere as a leader, 
almost as a deity, at a time when most 
young men are just getting a toe-hold, 
wealthy beyond his needs, with honors 
showered upon him, he was, indeed, the 
: favorite child of fortune. Several months 
before he reached the constitutional age 
of thirty, the governor appointed him 
United States senator to fill out an un- 
expired term, and he actually took his 
seat and served thru one session before 
becoming of legal age. The wonder today 
is that he was not questioned, but it ap- 
pears that the matter of age occurred to 
no one, Clay included. 

In the War of 1812 and for many years 
thereafter, he was Speaker of the House 
of Representatives, then successively 
Senator, Secretary of State under John 
Quincy Adams and Senator, with brief 
periods of retirement until his death. 

e€ was a man who never lost a single 
political office he ever stood for, except 
the greatest prize of all, the presidency. 
He seemed able to command at will any- 
thing he wanted, except that which he 
wanted most of all. 

His character was a strange series of 
complexes and paradoxes. It is doubtful 
if a man in public life ever inspired his 
following with such devotion, such love, 
such loyalty. It amounted to worship. 
His personal appearance was not at- 
tractive, but it had that unusual quality 
\which amounts to magnetism. His power 


of persuasion was so great, his emotional 
manner so electric that women commonly 
rushed around him, showering kisses upon 
his cheek, while men fou 
hand, following his speeches. 

His greatest quality was his magnanim- 
ity, his spirit of fair play to his opponents, 
his inability to nurse a grudge or hatred. 
He was impulsive, imperious, high- 
strung, emotional. In the language of 
the times, he was “quick on the trigger,” 
and, doubtless, this trait served to bring 
about his defeats. But he was quick to 
forget and forgive. 


H- was not a coward, nor lacking in 
boldness, yet there was a strange reflex 
in his character which, every time the 
presidency was within grasp, caused him 
to hesitate, to temporize, to stumble— 
to seem to sacrifice his life-long principles 
in his anxiety for the prize—and to lose 
all. I would not say that in the pinches, 
Henry Clay was unprincipled; but he 
did things which, at the time, seemed to 
indicate that he was, and this was just 
as fatal. Only history and time have 
disproved the assertion that he was a 
“trimmer.” But he did lack the clearness 
of purpose, and the boldness on these 
occasions, so noticeable at other times. 

He was accused of a corrupt bargain 
with Adams, whereby Clay was to defeat 
Jackson and elect Adams. The latter, 
in turn, was to make Clay his Secretary 
of State. It now appears that the charge 
was a fraud worked up by Jackson sup- 
porters to make it impossible for Clay to 
support Adams. But Clay did that very 
thing. And Adams made him Secretary 
of State, and Clay made the grave mistake 
of accepting. 

In the campaign of 1844, he seems un- 
able to keep from doing the things which 
forced his opponent in! His position on 
the annexation of Texas was well known 
by reason of his famous ‘Raleigh letter.’’ 
This seemed to meet with the views of 
both wings of his party, and to so safely 
define his position on slavery as to win 
all save some of the more radical 
elements. 

But Clay wanted to be sure; he wanted 
to be sure of the South, so he takes up 
his pen and writes two letters to a su 
porter in Alabama, which com letely 
won the South, but lost the North, and 
another defeat was chalked up! 

There was, in the pinches, that notice- 
able nervousness to advance self, to 
realize ambition, to temporize with 

rinciples to such an extent that people 
e suspicious of him, and enough 
turned away to destroy his chances of 
success. Henry Clay’s career is a living 
example of the old adage, ‘(He who hesi- 
tates is lost.’”’ 


HE was, on the whole, a great and 
lovable man. His heart was right 
and his whole life was devoted towards 
the improvement and the preservation 
of the Union. His love for the outdoors 
was very great; he loved country life with 
all the passion of a Virginia gentleman. 
He referred to himself constantly as a 
farmer, and his six hundred acre estate 
was the pride of his life. He was a lover 
of livestock, his famous stud of horses 
having produced some of the greatest 
horses in history; his flocks of sheep, his 
dairy and poultry were all famous. His 
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No longer are you restricted to 
building your home in a location 
with city water service. 

Build where you want to! Install 
the Milwaukee Air Power Water 
System and have even better water 
and more complete service than 
provided by a city water system. 


The Milwaukee Air Power is the 
only water system that gives com- 
plete service— water from well, 
cistern, spring, lake—with one out- 
fit. Pumps any distance direct. No 
water storage tank. No interrup- 
tions to service. Clean, fresh, pure 
water always! Thereare Milwaukee 
Air Power dealers in al! seetions of 
the country. Write fcr name of 
your dealer and 64-page catalog. 
Milwaukee Air Power Pump Co. 
36 Keefe Avenue Milwaukee, Wis. 
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Datch Colonial for wide 
inside lots or narrow cor- 
ner lots. Full ceiling 
heights entire second floor, 
sewing room, columned 
and inset front entrance, 


Price includes all lumber cut to fit; highest grade 
interior woodwork, siding, flooring, windows, 
doors, glass, paints, hardware, nails, lath, roofing, 
with complete instructions and drawings. Freight paid to 
your station. Permanent Homes—NOT PORTABLE. Many 
styles tochoosefrom Write nearest r-** today for FREE 
Money-Saving Aladdin Catalog No. 300 
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Wilmington, North Carolina; Portland, Ore.; To-onto, Ont. 
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love for gardening was intense, bein 
particularly fond of flowers, trees an 
ornamental shrubs. Ashland, in his day, 
has been compared to paradise. 

Time and again, he left public service 
to return, as he thought, to it forever. 
But again and again ambition lured him 
away, and only ambition for the presi- 
dency could do it. 

I have already alluded to his early and 
easy success. It seems not to have spoiled 
him, but it did give him one habit which 
undoubtedly was at the root of many 
of his disappointments. He was not a 
very great student or reader. He belonged 
to that tribe having the unusual mental 
ability to quickly grasp the situation, 
which depends upon its own invention 
and circumstances to lead it over all 
difficulties. Clay never labored with 
books, or in working out a solution of 
ag vee He had the “gift of gab” and 

e depended upon his own imagination 
and the inspiration of the moment to 
carry him safely by all obstacles. He 
was, indeed, talented in this, and it 
carried him far. 

He drank, gambled, fought duels; 
swore roundly on occasions, was quick- 
tempered, nervous and emotional, but 
above all was his charming femininity! 
In debate or on the stump, his slim body 
swayed with his emotions, like the slender 
reed in the breeze his eyes blazing like 
those of the mountain lion. But in spite 
of his magnetism, in spite of his high 
purpose and real integrity, he had a weak 
spot in his make-up, and it denied him his 
dearest wish. In the end, Principle 
stands. 


The Porch of All Seasons 


Continued from page 20 
square-meshed net, edged with a deep 
cotton fringe. This treatment is deco- 
rative in effect, yet appropriately simple 
in character. 

Altho furniture of wicker, reed and 
willow is extensively employed in furnish- 
ing the porch, it is closely rivaled in 
popularity by painted wood. The 
pictured set, which includes a gateleg 
table and three rush-bottomed chairs, is 
notably graceful in design. It is finished 
in a subdued shade of terra cotta, banded 
in black and marked by a small decora- 
tion in blue, green and yellow. A tea- 
wagon and a low magazine-stand, simi- 
larly painted, supplement the set. By 
way of variety, a wicker davenport, 
fitted with striped cushions of olive- 
green, black and yellow, occupies one end 
of the porch: and, beside it, a low stand 
holds smoking supplies, a favored book 
or other articles of the moment. 

The tall table-lamp is shaded in sunny 
yellow parchment, and the yellow reap- 

ars again in the brass bird-cages. For 

irds, as well as green-growing things, as 
symbols of Nature, have a well-deserved 
place in this little outdoor room. Great 
terra cotta urns hold clipped bay-trees 
and a number of smaller receptacles 
support the English ivy, which so grace- 
fully adorns the softly-tinted walls. 

The porch can be made the real living 
room for the whole family and is sure to 
be most popular. 

[Editor’s Note—Mr. Grey will be 
glad to help you with your decorating 
problems upon request. Perhaps he has 
not touched upon your particular prob- 
lem. If so, write him fully and frankly, 
care of Fruit, Garden and Home, Des 
Moines, Iowa. He’ll be glad to help.] 
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The Caloric Pipeless Furnace is the famous 
and original system of circulating heat. The 
choice of, home builders who want modern 
heating at low installation cost and econom- 
ical operation. 

Nopipes required. Only one register. Usually 
installed in a day’s time. 

Every installation scientifically planned. 


Over 160,000 Satisfied Users 


Many in every state; in Alaska and Canada. 
Burns any fuel and saves 4 to 4. Main- 
tains 70 degrees temperature in coldest 
weather. 

Can also be installed in old buildi 
less trouble and expense than any 
system. 

See nearest dealer or write for free book, 
‘“‘Summer in Winter.” Of interest to every 
builder. 


| THE MONITOR FURNACE CO.; 
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500 Woodrow St. 
Cincinnati, Ohio 














50 photos and floor 
lans of beautiful 
omes from $3090 to . 
$8000. Many types, all different and distinctively 
pata gen taste. Choose your “Dream Home” 
from this wonderful book and save architect fees. 


This book may save you hundreds of dollars. Blue 
prints furnished at small cost. Just send $1.00 bill 
or money order and we send book post paid. 

T. H. Maenner Co. 
518 Omaha Lean Bidg.,Omaha,Nebr. 















- Fireplace 
Genuine, 


Use Only the 
ORIGINAL 


COLONTAL ep DAMPER 


No smoking. perfect draft cantrol, insures correct construction 
of the fireplace throat—the most vital part 
With the Colonial Head and our FREE plans you can be sure 
your contractor will build right. Write for FREE book. Also blue- 
print showing common mistakes in fireplaces. 
Colonial Heads, in four styles of 12 sizes each at $5.00 and up, 
n ace construction. t your dealer or 
COLONIAL FIREPLACE COMPANY,” 





lso manufacturers of Complete Fireplaces, Dampers, Grates, And - 
, Ser: , Fenders, . . 
4628 rons cone enders Hoods Firesets a 





Boys and Girls 


Earn spending money securing subscriptions for 
this magazine. Call on people working in their 
garden. We will reward you liberally. Cash or 
prizes. Write at once. 


FRUIT GARDEN & HOME 
Des Moines, lowa 
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Birds of City Lots and Gardens 


Continued from page 14 
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Planet Jr. 


other owls were visitors there, especially Look for 
if a big tree had been left in the city lot, “Planet Jr.” 
and owls of one kind or another occurred 
in the neighboring woods—our little saw- 
whet for instance. (Fig. 5.) Once, follow- 
ing a heavy snowstorm at Stamford, 
Connecticut, I saw a snowy owl alight 
in a big pine tree that stood in a garden 
of no great extent. 

With the exception of our beautiful 
sparrow hawk, hawks rarely come near 
city houses, and this is equally true of 
most of the land game birds. However, 
I have seen quails blown into city lots 
during heavy snow storms, especially 
when such a storm was accompanied by 
a high wind. 

There are those among us who will re- 
member how the wild or passenger 
pigeon, now utterly extinct, would some- 
times alight in thousands on the northern 
half of Manhattan Island, appearing even 
on the tops of city houses, in city lots 
and gardens—indeed, upon everything 
to be found there at that time. A friend 
of mine witnessed such a sight in the 
early seventies; and personally I shot 
some of those birds during that stupen- 
dous flight, but I did not have occasion 
to visit New York City while it lasted. 
My own view of their millions happened 
to be at New Canaan, Connecticut, some 
forty miles to the eastward. 

As to the number and different kinds of 
birds one may see in the course of a year 
in a city lot or garden, it will largely 
depend upon its situation. Should it be 
small, with no trees, or shrubs, or bushes 
upon it and in the heart of the city, the 
chances are that not a bird will ever 
visit it. But if the lot be in the city’s 
environs, particularly if a series of lots 
be found on either side, and all of them 
had trees, shrubs, and bushes growing 
upon them, and perhaps a fountain or 
pond be present, one would be quite 
likely to see a number of different species 
of birds during the spring and fall mi- 
gration in the trees and other plant 
growth, or resorting to the fountain or 
other water, there to bathe and drink. 
Of course we have in our avifauna quite 
a number of birds that would never be 
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__. The minute you lay hands on a Planet Jr. Double-Wheel Hoe you'll 
itch to get out with it into the garden, after those weeds. It is a stiff imple- 
ment, nicely balanced, responsive to vour slightest touch. 


Row after row you can hoe with this great tool, and when you are 
through you'll find mighty few weedslefttocleanupbyhand. The high arch 
clears growing crops up to 21 inches high. After that it 

works equally well between the rows. 


S. L. Allen & Co., Inc. 


Largest Manufacturers of Specialized 
Field and Garden Tools in the World 


Dept. 102 
5th & Glenwood Ave., Philadelphia 


No outfit for 

gardens of 

any size is 

complete 

without a 

. Planet Jr. No. 12 

J Double-Wheel Hoe. 

Ask your dealer to 

show you the Planet Jr. 

No. 12. Ask him or write 
us for new catalog. 


First hoeing with 
Planet Jr. No. 12 
Double-Wheel Hoe 
and six-inch hoes 
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observed in a city lot of any size or 
character; the wild duck, an eagle, or a 
pelican are examples of these. 

Upon different occasions and in numer- 
ous cities I have carefully noted the 
various species and the number of birds 
appearing in the trees and shrubbery of 
such lots as were of a kind that would 
appeal to the migrant as good resting 
places on their journeys; then, too, insect 
food was, as a rule, more abundant for 
the reason that only stray birds visited 
such places, while the great army of mi- 
grants, resorting to the trees and plants 
of country areas, would consume much 
more, and thus render food less abundant 
there. Nowadays, all of the smaller and 
ordinary land birds of our country are 
far less abundant than when I was a boy. 
Sixty years ago, in southern New England 
it was truly marvelous to see the great 
army of birds that came on, from the 
commencement to the close of the vernal 
season. Many contend that all of our 
birds are quite as numerous now as then; 
but those who entertain such an opinion 
have not enjoyed the opportunities to 
make the necessary observations. 
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foe Roses 


—you can have that garden of your dreams—a beauti- 
ful rose garden—in your own back yard. No flower is so 
much admired or desired. Yet many poems fail because 
theystart without proper direction. Now you can grow 
roses without a chance of disappointment. 


Successful Rose Culture 
By CHESLA C. SHERLOCK 
Editor Fruit, Garden and Home 


A simple, understandable book on growing roses any- 
where, makes rose-growing as easy for you as growing 
beans. It assures success and takes out guess-work. 


Do you know 


—when to start your rose garden, spring or fall? 
—what roses to select for YOUR climate? 
—what kind of fertilizer to use to produce strong rose 
bushes, and what kind for exrquistie bloom? 
—which is best, spraying or dusting, and when to apply 
insecticides an pm bn a . 
—how to prune for dividual bloom? When to prune, 
spring or fali? 
—how to prevent suckering of grafted roses and why tt 
must be done? 
—how to safely winter hybrid teas or everblooming roses 
in your gar ? 
Get your copy now, at the start of the rose season, and know 
the joy of real rose successthis year. Cloth binding $1.50, 
postpaid, anywhere in the United States. 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 


E. T. MEREDITH, Pub. DES MOINES, IOWA 


cm ce ce eee 


E. T. Meredith, Des Moines, Ia. 

Dear Sir:—Please find enclosed check for One Dollar and 
Fifty Cents ($1.50) for which please send me ‘Successful 
Rose Culture” postpaid. 
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Puts 2 H-P Engine on 
Your Place oxi, $14.24 


AVL Ouly 
Ed. H. Witte, Famous ‘Sanceni iain Manu- 
facturer, Makes Startling Offer 
On Witte Throttling-Governor 
Magnetto-Equipped Engine 


Farmers, now more than ever, appreci- 
ate the need of power on the farm and 
know they can make $500 to $1000 addi- 
tional profit a year with an all-purpose 
engine. 

Ed. H. Witte, nationally-known engine 
manufacture, has announced a 2-horse 
power engine ‘which burns either kerosene 
gasoline, distillate or gas with a special 
throttling governor. It delivers full power 
on kerosene, gasoline, distillate or gas. This 





new WITTE ENGINE has revolutionized 
power on the farm as it handles practically 
every job with ease at a fraction of the cost 
of hired help. Easily moved from one job 
to another, it is trouble-proof and so simple 
that a boy can operate it. 

To introduce this wonderful new engine 
to a million new users Mr. Witte has ar- 
ranged re it on any place for a 90-day 
guaran test. Since it costs only $14.24 
to take advantage of this sensational offer 
and nearly a year ay the low balance, 
Mr. Witte confidentrall ly expects every pro- 

essive wer-user to be soon using a 

ITTE. Every reader of this paper who is 
interested in making bigger sacle and do- 
ing all jobs by en ing power shoud write 
today to Mr. E. fi tte, 1735 Oakland 
Ave., Kansas City, Mo., or 1735 Empire 
Bldg., Pittsburg, 
this remarkable offer. 
obligations by writing. 


Pa., for full details of 
You are under no 
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BEST CHICKS ar LOWEST PRICES 


Ser Sale Caen Sete tins veeiine. 
a season of more Ay + a 
lon aS prices downto 10c up, low- 
est in our 21 years of hatching. 97 Pe 
delivery guaranteed anywhere in t.s 
Write the old reliable for catalog. 


R HATCHERIES, Box 541, Lancaster, Mo. 


Siy BRED TO LAY 


from Healthy Parentage. Get our new 
Baby Chick Book. It’s FREE to you. 
Wapsie V: etehery 
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on priees. free elie delivery. pity _ 
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Fruit, Garden and Home 
My Experience With Poultry 


HEN I moved into a house on Vine 

street, I found in the back yard the 
remnants of a chicken park, and a fairly 
good chicken house. I was told the 
previous tenants made money selling fresh 
eggs, so why could’nt I? However my 
chief ambition was to have “fried chick- 
en.”’ 

I patched the fence and soon had a 
motley array of purebreeds, half-breeds 
and no breed, that I picked up here and 
there, and was soon getting sufficient eggs 
to supply the table from about seven or 
eight hens. But the hens just wouldn’t 
set; that is one thing you cannot do— 
make a hen set. But aside from this, the 
hens getting out every day, picking my 
neighbors’ lettuce and tomatoes, and 
scratching their flower beds, I had no 
trouble at all. 

One evening when I went to gather the 
eggs, lo and behold! a hen was still on the 
nest, thus indicating her willingness to 
cooperate with me in my desire for fried 
chicken. I secured a setting of purebred 
Barred Rocks, and in due course of time 
had fourteen beautiful chicks. Some- 
how, almost from the very first, these 
chicks disappeared, one or two every 
day; I suspected rats, but could find no 
trace. One morning, I heard a great 
commotion down at the chicken house, 
and looked out just in time to see a big 
black cat going up the alley with one of 
my precious chicks in its meuth. This 
was the last straw and also the last chick. 
I had several other hatchings with about 
the same results. The neighbors said I 
was crazy to raise chickens just to feed 
cats. I thought so too, and I then 
and there resolved to make war on the 
cats; but how was I going to kill off all 
the cats without offending the owners, for 
no one’s cat is ever guilty of stealing 
chickens. However, with visions of my 
lost chicks, I decided to take the risk. I 
put out poison in perfectly good beef- 
steak, set traps and other deadly devices 
sufficient to kill a bear. I need not have 
worried. Not a cat did I get. 

Then I got down to business; tore out 
the old fence, put in new posts, bought 
new wire, and made a good tight fence. 
The chicken house was kept clean, with 
plenty of litter and good nests filled with 
straw. Table, scraps and cuttings from 
the lawn were used to good advantage. I 
had increased my flock to one dozen and 
had two hens setting. When the chicks 
were hatched I put them in a cat-proof 
coop, inside the main yard. This coop 
was made by placing two thick boards, 
four and a half or five feet long, parallel, 
three feet apart; to each end, boards about 
three feet long were nailed, meeting at the 
top, making a gable end; these ends were 
enclosed with boards, and a small door 
made in one end. Across the top from 
end to end was placed another board 
nailed securely to the gable ends; chicken 
wire was stretched on both sides, fastened 
at top, bottom and ends. A cover was 
placed over the top at one end for shade. 

A few hens were added to my flock from 
time to time, also pullets kept from the 
hatchings. I may state that I had all the 
fresh eggs I needed, also “fries.” 

This proved to me very conclusively 
that a person with a very small back yard 
space can successfully keep twenty-five 
or thirty hens at a profit. The essentials 
are a good fence, a comfortable house, a 
coop for the chicks, and a proper ration. 
—Mrs. Ora D. Wilson. 
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@ 814 Ibs. Chick Chow 
814 Ibs. Chick Startena 


$1.00 
Special Offer 


If you are not already feeding your 
baby chicks Purina Poult - 
your dollar today for the chows 

that carry an ironbound guaran- 
tee of double development! As 
a special offer to those who are not 
yet using Purina Poultry Chows, we 
oe send 8 Ibs. Chick Startena and 
8-14 lbs. Baby Chick Chow postpaid 
anywhere in the United States east 
of the Rockies on receipt of $1.00. 


PURINA MILLS 
840 Gratiot St. St. Louis, Mo. 


One Million 


CERTIFIED 


Baby Chicks 


for 1924 


Pure Bred, Certified high class laying strains, 
free range, healthy st 15 leading varieties. 
We guarantee 100% alive delivery. Our prices 
are very low. Reference, Merchants & Illinois 
National Bank, Peoria, ‘Tlinois. Send for our 
new catalog. It is free. 


THE F. & H. HATCHERY 
Dept .C. The Old Farrow-Hirsh Co. 
Peoria, Illinois 





















































Showed 17 birds February, 1924, Indianapolis 
and won 16 prizes. Culled for egg production 
and fancy pointe by ee Schmidt. at 
Barred t Bu rpingtons, 
W. Rox, Martin ° Wyandottes, Wycoff W. 
Parent stock direct from ahove. Also ee pe and Buff Lee- 
horns, Light Brahmas, Bl. Minorcas, Buff Rocks, R. I. Reds. 
a catalog. Tells how to feed and . chicks 
su uw 


BOYERS HATCHERY, Box B-10, Thorntown, Indiana 


RAISE POULTRY FOR PROFIT 


We teach you how. Easily learned athome. Our 
anteed me ~ Dany success certain—indorse: i 
leading Agricultural Colleges. Send TO- 
DAY for FREE BOO K—“How To 
Raise Poultry For Profit.” 


National Poultry Institute 
Dept. 41 Washington, D.C. 


ry for our free cotton, 
Our chicks ~#.# better 
are causing a 


% our low prices 
sensation. COLONIAL POULTRY 
WINDSOR, Mo, 



















FARMS, BOX F6 


ALITY CHICKS orci, 


gost ve delivery guaranteed. Our 8th 
. Bank reference. Special 


prices andi and illustrated catalor free. 
STROM HATCHERY. Box267R Clinton Mo, 


BUFF ORPINGTONS 
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Chickens That Do Not Scratch 


MAXY a man who has asmall yard and 
home would like to keep chickens 
but refrains from doing so because he 
does not like to keep them closely con- 
fined. Of course, you cannot have a 
garden and keep chickens on the same 
ground, but you can keep guinea fowl 
right in the garden and they will not 
scratch out the plants. The worst they 
will do will be to take an occasional dust 
bath in the middle of a flower bed but 
that can usually be avoided if some spot 
is left for the purpose. They will eat 
lettuce leaves but practically everything 
else will be left untouched. During the 
summer the birds will lay a lot of eggs, 
rather small it is true, but of a rich flavor 
that makes them compare favorably 
with the larger hen’s egg. 

I have had guinea fowl ranging thru the 
garden.all summer without doing any 
appreciable damage. On the other hand 
they eat a great many garden pests. They 
will pick hundreds of potato beetles, 
something that no other domestic fowl 
will touch, and a bug few wild birds like. 
Grasshoppers, cutworms and other pests 
are sought all day long, for the guinea 
is a tireless worker. No day is too hot 
for them to keep continuously on the job 
of hunting bugs and beetles. 

There are three varieties of guinea 
fowl, the Pearl, the White African and 
the Lavender. I have had the first two 
and prefer the white bird as being more 
tame than the darker variety. To get 
a start with guineas, the best way is to 
get the eggs and set them when the 
weather becomes warm. June and July 
are good months for hatching guinea 
chicks. Set the eggs under a common 
chicken hen. They require from twenty- 
six to twenty-eight days to hatch. Keep 
the youngsters in a coop with runway of" 
fine-mesh wire for the first month. Feed 
as you would common chickens and keep 
them from running out in the dew and 
wet grass until they are a month old. 
Keep the foster mother hen confined and 
let the “keets,” as young guineas are 
called, run at liberty after the fourth week. 
They will range all over the garden, and, 
if no stray cats or dogs come in to 

| frighten them, they will not become wild. 

Guineas stick to the mother hen very 
tenaciously, even after they are fully 
grown. This trait will keep them from 
straying far afield and will keep them 
around the home garden. 

I like the sound of the birds, continu- 
ously calling to each other as they hunt 
here and there among the plants and 
bushes. It is the female only that utters 
the call variously known as “‘buckwheat”’ 
and “come back.’”’ The male has a loud 
discordant cry reserved for special occa- 
sions and to warn of approaching danger. 

As table birds guineas compare favor- 
ably with the best. Guinea roasters and 
broilers are known as pheasant in many 
markets. The birds when two months 
old will sell for $1.50 to $2.50 per pair. 
At this rate they are profitable from an 
economic standpoint, as they do not 
require so much feed as ordinary chick- 
ens. Their diet is more like that of 
turkeys but they do less damage than the 
ws ,§' bird, when allowed in the garden. 

. H. Chesley, N. H. 


Learn to use Fruit, Garden and 
Home each month. Each page will 
give you suggestions worth all the 
way from ten cents to ten dollars. 
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vicious and fighting dogs. 


You will be interested in our full line 


request. Just send the coupon. 


P. O. Box 72, PITTSBURGH, PA. 


New York Chicago 
Dallas San Francisco 





attractive fence makes your lawn a delightful part of the home, with 
grass and flowers unmolested by 


children the need for a lawn fence is imperative; it protects them from 
the dangers of the street, enables you to select their playmates, and keeps away 


“Pittsburgh Perfect” Lawn Fences 


give ideal protection, and enhance the appearance of both front and back 
lawns. Made of heavy gauge, thoroughly galvanized wires that insure 
great durability. There are no projecting wire ends, and the wires 
cannot pull apart or get out of shape. The fences are exceptionally 
neat, and made in several distinctive designs. Moderate in cost. 


and Poultry Fences. Illustrated circulars sent free upon 


PITTSBURGH STEEL COMPANY 
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the careless public. Where there are 
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Steel Company 
Box 72, Pittsburgh, Pa. 


A 
o Gentlemen: 


Please send free circular “* The 
Return of the Enclosed Lawn.” 
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A Complete 50ft.IRON 
FENCE & Cale geo4? 72 
iw | "3 $ 





Our famous No. 999 Lifetime Iron Fence. Easily 
setup. Made of refined Iron. Rigid-non-sag 
gate-sturdy rails and posts. Finished in black 
paint with aluminum tipped pickets and posts. 
Make your ho’ church, school, cemetery beauti- 
ful and valuable. Send for r complete information, 
ca ie, etc. enns, ‘s largest lusi 

Iron Pence Builders, at —e 

Address Department 1250 


ROSS BROTHERS 


WILKES - BARRE, PA.., U.S.A. 


ORNAMENTAL FENCE 


@ Cents per Foot DIRECT 
Fonts per Foot and UP. PROM FACTO 











Costs less ¢! 
beautifies and protects Lawns, Churches, $), aGoov.! 
ies, Etc, 40 designs. All steel. ou 

Write for FREE Fence Book and New 


Low Prices. 
‘Kokomo Fence Mfg.Co. 
Dept. 493 Kokomo, Ind 


IRON FENCE FOR EVERY PURPOSE 





Plain and ornamental entrance gates, Catalog on request 
—Estimates cheerfully given.—Orders filled promptly. 
The Cincinnati Iron Fence Co., Inc. 

3322 Spring Grove Ave., Cincinnati, O. 
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@ FARROW CHIX % 


Leghorns, Anconas, Rocks, Reds, Wyandottes, 
ingtons, Minorcas. Lowest prices. Woe for catalog. 
| D. T. Farrow Chickeries, Dept. 29, Peoria, Ill. U 
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A wart Link Wire or Iron Fence will give 


inction to your lawn ,garden,or other 
ese grounus. Send for catalog of suitable desuns 
‘or city, suburban, and coun bomes. 
stimates furnished without obligation. 
The Stewart Iron Works Co., Inc. 
“The World’sGreatest Iron Fence Builders” 
425 Stewart Block Cincinnati. Ohio 
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DELCREO 
DOC REMEDIES 


Recommended by the leading 
breeders and fanciers. 
Free Kennel Manual 
How to care for your dog. 

Dept. X, The Delson Chemical Co. 

42 Penn St., Brooklyn, N. ¥. 
















82 page book—how tokeep your 

dog well — how to care for him 

when sick. Result of 36 years’ experi- 

ence with every known dog disease. 

Mailed FREE. Write Sue v t. 9105 
H. CLAY GLOVER, 

West 24th St. 


¥ ——_— 














After May 16th. Genuine “Booth Quality” Bred 
to Lay Chicks. Postpaid to you. 100% live ar- 
rival. Purebred Leghorns, 100—$11. Barred 
Rocks, Reda, Anconas, $13, Buff Orpingtons $14. 
Wyandottes $15, Etc. Ten other breeds. Our 


12th season. Bank references. Free Catalog 
BOOTH FARMS, 


Box 547, Clinton, Mo. 
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Fruit, Garden and Home believes in fruit for Fe home garden. 
you can have fruit of some ki of th 
gardening experiences of those who have their own i We wil 


When to Spray 

Backyard fruit trees should be sprayed 
in proper season to insure good fruit and 
freedom from disease. For oyster-shell, 
scurfy and San Jose scale on apple or 
pear trees, spray when trees are dormant, 
using two quarts of limesulphur to five 
map of water. Cover the trees thoroly. 

or apple scab, curculio, spring canker- 
worm or green fruit worm, spray when 
the blossom buds have separated but be- 
fore individual blossoms have opened, 
using one quart of limesulphur to five gal- 
lons of water, or bordeaux mixture to 
which two and one-half ounces dry arse- 
nate of lead is added. The second appli- 
cation should be made when ninety-five 
percent of the blossom petals have fallen, 
using one pint limesulphur, one and one- 
half ounces dry lead arsenate to five gal- 
lons of water. This should catch the 
codling moth in addition to the pests 
mentioned for the first application. An- 
other application should he given two to 
three weeks after the petals have fallen, 
to make a clean job of it.—J. B. D., Ind. 


Dwarf Fruit Trees 

We have been very successful with dwarf 
apple trees in the backyard. We have 
only a limited space, just an ordinary 
city lot, and we couldn’t find room for 
the fruit we wanted using standard size 
trees. We have our dwarf trees bearing 
now and they are doing very well. They 
look nice in the yard, not being much 
bigger than some shrubs; in fact, they 
will often fit into a shrub border without 
taking up any room at all. I have seen 


. To make this 


them trained on fences and against the 
side of a garage, like grapes, to good ad- 
vantage, too. I am sending you a plan 
for a fruit garden for an ordinary back 
lot sent me by my nurseryman. Perhaps 
some of your readers would like to see it, 
too.—F. W. L., Pa. 


Mulch Your Strawberries 
I get more fun out of my strawberry 
bed than I do out of all the rest of the 
garden. Maybe that is because a bunch 
of us on our street are all strawberry 
“cranks’”’ and are always trying to see 
who can raise the most and the biggest 
berries. Well, I have found one “secret,” 
and that is to mulch the berries good with 
marsh hay or clean straw until after the 
fruiting’is past. Maybe this is no secret 
at all to a lot of others, but, believe me, 
it surely brings the big berries! The mulch 
keeps the moisture in the soil where the 
roots can get at it, and no amount of cul- 
tivation will equal mulching in this respect 

in my estimation.—R. C. K., Nebr. 


Dewberries on Poor Soil 

T live in a section where we have a very 
thin soil. I thought it might be worth- 
while to suggest to those of your readers 
similarly situated that dewberries solve 
the fruit problem admirably. They will 
grow fine on this thin soil where black- 
berries and raspberries will not do well, 
without special building up of the soil. 
Hundreds of acres of dewberries are 
grown commercially in New Jersey and 


I understand they are also grown on the 
Pacific coast.—G. T. K., N. J. 


No matter how small your garden is, 
aement service to all, we want the fruit 
l send a check for every one used. 


Grapes for Lattice Fences 


We have grapes on our lattice fences 
and think it is a waste of good ground to: 
grow common vines on fences where a 
green screen is wanted. I have no quarrel 
with the fellow who has bloomers on his 
fences or lattice, but the fellow who has 
just a vine is missing a lot if he doesn’t 
pull them up and put grapes in their 
place. We have Concords, Moore’s Early 
and Niagaras on our lattice fence and 
they are producing a nice lot of fruit each 
year. We just planted a few vines along 
the fence, not too many to hide it com- 
pletely, and have trained them up to the 
fence for support. Be sure to keep the 
ground around the roots well cultivated 
and free from sod or weeds. Give them 
a bucket of water each week the first 
year and they will get established much 
quicker. It takes three years, under good 
care, to get a good crop of fruit from 
feat but the vines on the fence will 

aN Me long before that.—Mrs. 
0. 


Fruit Questions Answered 

We will be glad to send prompt in- 
formation concerning any fruit subject 
to any reader. Letters are usually an- 
swered the same day as received. Our 
editors have access to a complete library 
containing full information on selection 
of varieties, soil requirements, planting, 
pruning, spraying and every kindred sub- 
ject. Mr. Goode, who answers all fruit 
questions, lives on his own fruit farm. 
Let him help you.—Editor. 
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FRUIT GARDEN LIST ORNAMENTAL LIST 
A—DWARF APPLES F—BLACKBERRY, Blower 1 Spiraea Van Houttei 17 Pyrimidal Arborvitea 
; a eee a —_ G—RED RASPBERRY, Herbert 2 Dwarf Barberry 18 Pfitzeriana Juniper 
3 Winter Banane  ® «60s H—CURRANTS, Diploma 3 Althea 19 Dwarf Mountain Pine 
4 Baldwin I—GOOSEBERRY, Downing 4 Hydran 1” Paniculata 20 Hydrangea Arborescens 
5 Yellow Transparent K—GRAPES Grandiflora 21 Bechtels Crab 
6 Delicious Red Apple 1 Concord ~ eae Bell 22 Sugar Maple 
isi 2 Niagara legella 23 Pauls Scarlet Thorn 
af, > pues 3 Caco 7 Golden Syringa 24 Deutzia Crenata 
2 Bartlett L—STRAWBERRIES 8 Lilac (Purple) 25 Mountain Ash 
3 Olapp’s Favorite 2 Corsican mii on — — 26 Snowberry 
ellogg’s Premier nowba . 
C—PEACH, Rochester 3 Brandywine 11 Deutzia Pride of Rochester aY a Anteny bres —oa 
D—PLUM, Lombard M—ASPARAGUS, Palmetto 12 California Privet 28 White Bush Honeysuckle 
E—CHERRY, Black Tartarian © .N—RHUBARB, Linnaeus 14 Dorothy Perkins Rose 29 Butterfly Bush 
13 Clematis Paniculata 80 Halls Japan Honeysuckle 
NOTE The first letter or figure refers to the List 15 Climbing American Beauty Rose 31 Chinese Blue Wisteria 
The second or last figure indicates quantity 16 Hiawatha Rose 82 Japan Quince 
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This is the New 
**Flower Fence” 


T’S made of stiff, straight wires, 
projecting four inches at the bot- 
tom so you can easily push it in 
place by hand. Wires are insepar- 
ably welded together at every contact 
point making a rigid, one-piece fence 
that cannot pull apart or get out of 


shape. 

“Pittsburgh Perfect”’ Flower Fences have 
uses; to protect flower beds and 

cheuktery, to prevent cutting across the 

grass, for walk borders and for making 

hedges chicken-tight. Attractive designs, 

different heights. 

Our booklet describing many attractive 

Lawn and Flower Fences will be sent free 


upon request. 


Pittsburgh Steel 
Company 
P. O. Box 72, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 




















“Cutting More Surface with More Surface” 
Hedge rimming Made Easy 


Just as “the man with the scythe’’ has found his 
primitive implement’ laid aside for the more m 

aching’: ‘The Mowing Machine,” likewise the 
SIMPLICITY has come to do away with the slow 
and laborous method of hedge x 


la 
Simplicity 


Hedge Pruner and Trimmer 
With i, you oan trim as much hedge in one hour as 
would uire four hours with —_, = 


nett 
be 4a rings into aon 31 31 tuted. 
hat hat clip a ry th Wout ws "wide, 
through any hedge. Price, $7.50. f Missis- 


$8.00. 
The Simplicity Hedge Trimmer is intended for 
~ on L tag only. ge Dy Ne ?inebes. 
vet, Cutting wi nches. 
The blades of thane tage are made ofthe finest 
grade carbon steel. Price, $5.00. West of M 
sippi $5.50. 
Ask Your Dealer about the* po then et ** If hecannot 
supply, order direct. Descriptive Circular on Request. 


TRENTON PATENT MPG. C0., 112 Murray Street, Trenton, N. J. 














— LAWN BROOM 


The ideal tool for 
cleaning lawns and 
shrubbery. 

A flexible steel rake—will 
clean your lawn as thor- 


hiy as the ver bial 
one w broom”. Li ht 
ht and easy to le. 





flextbte teetn do not tear oF I ong, tem- 
wi heave tenth, which are. adjustable do ne na, clos L | 
t —4 or cu 
_ Ss l last a lifetime. Write for des. 
ve f 


mone Pay the post- 
Trial Offer. Sass? ms postage, and t the 
FULLER LAWN BROO ‘tor ten days. I 
are not satisfied, your money will be refunded. 


THE LAWN BROOM CO., Cedar Rapids, lowa 














BEES &: Hone ont Bos = 


~ Catalog free. 
Clarion, Mich. 
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Watering Shrubs 


’ pH ‘HE home gardener has always been 


seeking an easy underground method 


of watering his shrubs. Spraying the | 
surface of the soil is not entirely satis- 
factory because the ground bakes when it 
dries and the foliage of some plants scalds 
badly when spraying with cold water is 
followed by a blistering sun. 
surface watering draws the roots to 
the surface when 
direction is desi 
shrubs are to result. 
from below draws the roots down, keeps 
the surface soil mellow and there is no 
danger of injuring foliage. In fact, the 
owner can read his paper in peace instead 
of being interrupted by changing the 
ring or fountain. It is especially desir- 
able for farm use when neither a force 
pump nor pressure is available since the 
water can 
system. 


Moreover, 
wth in the opposite 


if the most vigorous 
Watering shrubs 


be pumped directly into the 


One of the easiest methods of under- 


ground watering is to tile under the beds 
before the shrubs are planted. 
been using five-inch tile and these are | 
laid as closely as possible, but with no 
attempt to make the joints watertight. | 
In fact, the tiles are laid together with the 

idea that water will seep out at the joints 
to be absorbed by the soil nearby and 
here become available to the plants above. 
The end of the tile farthest away is not | 
even closed up with straw; paper, or 
cement unless the soil is very porous, as 
in the case of sand. If a five-inch tile is 
used, it should be laid in a trench scme 
eighteen inches deep. This allows a layer 
of soil one foot deep above the tile, which 
gives ample root space for the shrubs. 
At the point in the shrub bed which is 
closest to the water supply, concrete can 
be used to shape 
from this to the top of the soil 
trance for the water. 
should be a slight slope from the opening 
to the farthest end of the bed. The open- 
ing of the tile should come flush with t the 
surface of the soil but not above it. When 
the shrubs are to be watered, the end of 
the hose is put into the o 


I have 


an elbow and a tile 
ives en- 
If possible, there 


ning tile. 
Where there are children about the 


house, it may be necessary to put some 
kind of ca 
tile but a few stones will make no differ- 
ence with its operation. 


or cover over the end of the 


The len <= of the string of tile depends 
upon the nature of the soil 
the dope —I. J. Mathews, Ind. 
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Power Cultivator 


Does work of four men or one 
horse, seeds, weeds and culti- 
vates narrow row crops, does light plow- 
ing in garden-land, turns over soil in 
—— yards, prepares beds in green- 
ouses, weeds, cultivates, discs, harrows, 
pulverizes and mulches between wide row 
crops, mows the 
lawn, does sta- 
tionary power 
work and hauls 
light loads. 


Sturdily built 
and perfectlybal- 
anced—with 4 
H.P.,4-cycle Air- 
Cooled Engine, 
Bosch Magneto, 
Automatic Lub- 
rication and Complete Dust. Protection. 
Many parts interchangeable with well- 
known, low-priced auto. Uses Planet Jr. 
Wheel’ Hoe and One Horse Tools—all 
easily attached or detached. Throttles 
to slower s than any other power cul- 
tivator. Turns easily. 


POWER LAWN MOWER 


The RED-E equipped with 
our 31 inchlawn mower is 
ideal for mowing lawns, 
parks, cemeteries, estates 
and golf courses. The 
mower can be attach- 
edin afew moments, 
and once on,furnish- 
es an outfiitthat will § 
take the 
place of six 

men with 

handma- 

es. 























Endorsed by prominent Order 


ardeners. 
through your dealer or write us for literature 
and prices. 


M. B. M. MANUFACTURING CO. 


373 Reed St. Milwaukee, Wis. 




















A hedge trimming marvel 


“LITTLE WONDER” 


TRADE MARK REG. U. S&S. PAT, OFF. 


HEOGE TRIMMER 


(has lawn clipping attachment) 


IMS 10 times faster than hand shears— 
easier and much more efficient. + 
in use and hundreds of testimonials 
its superiority. Three sizes: 30-inch, inch 
and 60-inch blades, $20 up. Lawn 
clipping attachment $15 extra. 
Operates by hand or electricity. 
If your dealer cannot supply you, 
we will ship direct. 
Please give dealers 
name. 
Write for de- 
- scriptive circular 
and testimonials. 









Dealers Wanted 


Derco et, aa Co. 
P.O. Box 204, Oaks, Montg. Co., Pa. 
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EARN EXTRA MONEY 
Your Spare Time 


QNElady i in Illinois secured 286 sub- 
scriptionsin two weeks workin, 

afternoons and evenings. This net 

her over $75.00. Look after our sub- 

scription business in your home town 

—liberal commission on new and re- 

newal orders. 


Write for terms and supplies J 


FRUIT, GARDEN and HOME 
DES MOINES, IOWA 
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KILL 
sue) tle), 8:18 ler 
ON TENDER BUDS 


WITH 


DY-SECT 





Spray your plants with 
DY-SECT. It kills the 
Rose-Bug, Aster Beetle, 
Aphis and most plant pests 
without harming the ten- 
derests bud. Simply add 
water and spray. 


The insects now eating 
your plants come from the 
soil. Saturate the top soil 
with DY-SECT diluted 
150 to 1 and kill them be- 
fore they come out. The 
larvae are soft,—easy and 
economical to kill. 


Send for our descriptive 
leaflet or the name of the 
nearest DY-SECT dealer. 


A. C. HORN COMPANY 
1217 Horn Bldg. 


LongIsland City,New York 


BOLENS POWER HOE 


and Lawn Mower Tractor 


Itseeds, it cultivates, 
it mows the lawn. It 
supplies power for 
operating light mach- 
iner 
The Bolens has ag 
atented arched axle& 
or clearance and a 
tool control for accurate guidance in close 
weeding and cultivating. A differential drive 
makes turning easy. 
















All attachments have 
snap hitches and are 
Mey instantly interchunge- 
“7 able. A boy will run it 
with delight. Used by 
) market growers, flor- 
ists, nurserymen, far- 
mers, home gardeners, 
parks, cemeteries, etc. 


Send for full particulars. 


GILSON MFG. CO. 
301 Park St., Port Washington, Wis. 


For Better 
Gardens 
Perfect 

Flowers 


Keep your plants free from Aphis— 

that green plant louse which is 
so destructive of roses and other 
flowers, fruits and vegetables. Be- 
sides all varieties of Aphis, ‘Black 
Leaf 40” is the “old reliable” specific 
for Thrip, Leaf Hopper, Red Bug and 
¥ other pests that keep you from having 
perfect flowers. Now is the time to 
spray, so get a bottle from your dealer. 
35 cents for enough to make 6 gallons 
of effective spray. 


VSPRAY “vec 
Black Leaf 40 


/o NICOTINE 


Write today for free in- 
PATENTS sisters 
fo yy bleak. i. 

—F tae CLARENCE A. fk BRIEN, Roptster od Pat. 


B Security Savings & Com’! Bank “Bldg. 
y Le across st. from Patent Office, Washington, D 


















BEES Produce your own honey. Circular free. 
® VAN’S HONEY FARMS, MEBRON, 





INDIANA. | 
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How to Fruit Fancy Tomatoes 
Continued from page 9 


been sacrificed to secure strong germina- 
tion. A good start indicates a quick- 
growing plant. As soon as these have 
unfolded their third or first true leaf pull 
the weakest member of each group, thus 
leaving four to the pot as an insurance 
against accidental loss. Repeat with as 
many varieties as are desired—the more 
the better. 

When the plants have grown large 
enough to begin crowding, usually a five- 
inch height, two more will be removed 
and the pot now carries but two strong- 
growing and thrifty plants—a number 
that will be retained until the end of the 
season barring accident. 

Soon after this the plants will need 
support, especially since they may be 
handled frequently, and this is easily 
furnished by tying to small wooden or 
wire stakes. Care must be exercised that 
the string used is soft and that the stems 
have sufficient room to develop without 
choking. Just a bit of help from the sup- 
ports will be sufficient. 

From the time that the plants break 
thru the ground until placed in the row 
they must have plenty of fresh air. We 
usually arrange a table in some sunny 
place where we can open a window as 
spring temperature conditions warrant. 
A room that can be closed from the rest 
of.the house during the day will be found 
satisfactory, while the syn parlor or a 
glassed-in porch are both ideal. Watch 
the temperature! Growing plants must 
not receive a shock from cold air! Warmth 
and a free circulation will keep them at 
their best. 

As the weather moderates the pots 
may remain in an unheated room or on 
the glassed-in porch, with one or more 
windows open by day and, later, by 
night. Should the evening give indica- 
tion of a cold night, shut the windows; 
very cold, open the door into the heated 
portion of the house. While all rules and 
directions appear complicated at first, 
they are not so in practice—the idea is 
simply to keep the plants in a moderately 
warm temperature, in the presence of 
fresh air and exposed to quantities of 
sunlight. 

The gardener may judge his success 
by the appearance of the plants. Brilliant 
green foliage, strong and dark colored 
stems liberally supplied with tiny silvery 
hairs, are iexenaia indications. Give 
the plants plenty of water but see that 


the soil dries on the surface between times. 


A bit of water from time to time is 
dangerous! It forces top roots only. 
Water well and then—just a taste of 
semi-dry conditions. Soon the pots may 
be placed out of doors in a partially pro- 
tected spat, where the opportunity to 
cover in times of frost is easily at hand. 
Here they may remain until planting in 
the garden, but they will need plenty of 
moisture since the moving outdoor air 
dries the soil quickly. 

When setting out time arrives dig, 
with a tiling spade, a row of holes about 
eighteen inches apart and as deep as the 
spade—or of sufficient depth to take all 
of the plant save the first blossom cluster. 
The hole should be about twice as wide 
as the pot in which the plants have been 
grown. Mellow up the bottom portion, 
run a knife blade around the edge of the 
pot, turn upside down on the palm of the 

and and out will come the soil literally 
bound together with hundreds of fine 
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For more than fifty years these 
two hotels, now combined in 
ownership and management, have 
been the choice of cultivated, in- 
teresting people—bent on happy, 
th-giving days by the sea. 
American Plan Only. Always Open. 
Write for illustrated folder and rates ; 
LEEDS ANDLIPPINCOTT /, — 





















































CHICAGO'S 


NEWEST AND MOST 
EXCLUSIVE HOTEL 
THE 














OVERLOOKING LAKE MICHIGAN, 
16! LAKE SHORE DRIVE, 
10 MINUTES BY TAX! FROM 
RAILWAY TERMINALS. : 
WEA.BUESCHER, Manacer, (+) | 
LATE OF oun Wo RiTzZ- ow 
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HOTEL HAMILTON 


= 
S 
Fourteenth and K St's. = 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 2 
= 
= 
= 


The latest constructed and finest hotel in 
Washington. 


Four hundred rooms each with tub and shower. 
The finest orien and furnishings \ppuattte to ob- 
ain have been install 
Reasonable rates. 


ee TTT TTT TTT TTT TT 


T HOTEL ST. JAMES | 


109-13 West 45th Street, Times Square 

An hotel of quiet dignity, having the 
atmosphere |e appointments of a well 
ome. 


HUNUUOUUUUGUTEDAUUL AUT 


AIIM 





conditioned 
Much favored by women 
thou’ 


veling wi t escort. 
Rates and booklet on application 
W. JOHNSON QUINN 








one six Van Vranken Guaran- 


FILMS DEVELOPE prints 25 eents,seven hour 
metbods 


ments Par on each. 
=a —*.4 Esta lished 25 years, Send us your next roll. 


VAN VRANKEN, Photographer, 42B, Winona, Minna. 
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rootlets. Lower this ball of earth care- 
fully into the hole, spread the two plants 
as indicated in the cut and draw in about 
half of the removed soil. Fill the hole 
nearly to the top with luke-warm water 
and, after this has settled, put in the rest 
of the soil. 

Set out the plants in the evening or on 
a clouded day? Nonsense! These plants 
will never know that they have been 
placed in the garden! They are not trans- 
planted! They will jump right ahead and 
grow as much during the first day as they 
did on any previous day. 

The next step is to secure from your 
lumberman some two by fours ripped 
thru the mid-line, giving two by two poles 
about seven feet in length. Point one 
end with the hand ax and drive firmly 
into the ground just back of each pair of 
plants and far enough away to avoid 
root injury. A row of twelve poles, as 
in the photo, will hold twenty-four plants 
spaced some eighteen inches between 
supports. Close? Not at all! 

These plants will be pruned to a single 
central stalk. This can be easily done 
by removing the little shoots (a in Plate 
III) and the stalk will then be wound 
around the pole, being held loosely at 
intervals as the plant grows and needs 
support. Tie a soft cord around the 
stake first in a hard knot, then tie loosely 
around the stalk just below a leaf petiole. 
Leave plenty of room for the growth of 
the stem; this is essential. One plant 
is wound to the left or right and the other 
follows as illustrated, but do not remove 
any leaves—simply cut out the odd 
shoot between the leaf petiole and the 
terminal stalk. By the middle of the 
summer the vines will have reached the 
limit of their supports and must then 
be “topped” to insure the development 
of the upper fruits. 

It is a beautiful sight to see these plants 
bearing their heavy crops of extra large 
fruits, fruits that are getting more than 
enough food and that thus reach per- 
fection in form and in quality. New roots 
have developed all the way from the 
original cluster to the surface of the soil, 
and such plants laugh at drought. It 
is a well known fact that the best pre- 
ventive against wilt and blight is a 
rapidly growing, well nourished vine, 
and tomatoes thus grown suffer but little 
from the diseases common to the family. 

Neighbors will at first wonder where 
the seed of these “tree tomatoes” was 
obtained and will marvel at the different 
sizes, the shapes and odd colors often 
displayed in a well selected row. No, 
not tree tomatoes; just ordinary varieties 
that have gone “under the knife’ and 
that have experienced a “successful 
operation” —bearing under high pressure 
methods and yielding every ounce of good- 
ness that Nature put into tomato in- 
heritance. 

We grow, in the home garden, from 

twelve to twenty-four varieties as the 
spirit moves—two plants of one variety 
to a stake. One day the table is supplied 
from a vine of that choice rose-colored 
Globe; the next, from an acid free Golden 
Ponderosa or a Queen. 
_ From seed to fruit without transplant- 
ing; yielding before transplanted sorts 
can reach their size; tomatoes of every 
kind ana rich in quality; vines that know 
not misfortune; tomatoes that are toma- 
toes! Truly, the fascinating hobby of 
fancy fruiting is not without its full 
reward. 
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How It Operates 


At the bottom of the seed- 
nolder is a pear-shaped open- 
ing regulated by a spring, 
exposing an opening corre- 

nding in size to that of 

e seed to be sown. 

The Seed-Sower is held in 
the left hand with the feeder- 
tube extending over the back 
of the hand. A light tapping 
with the second finger of the 
right hand on the end of the 
second finger of the left gently 
impels the seeds through the 
tube in regular order (see 


Name 


| 
f 
illustration). 


. . . dollars by check, money order, cash for (how 
Sowrite Seed-Sowers, to be sent to me Post Paid. 
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Sows Seeds 


EACH PLANT COMES UP 
SEPARATELY—NO WASTE 
OF SEED, TIME OR PLANTS 


Che cAmateur Gardener, 


with this instrument, is now able to sow 
the finest seeds with a precision and 
assurance of success hitherto possible 
only to the skilled professional. 


When ordering 
one for your 


Just a Suggestion: 


own use, why not one or more as wel- 
come gifts to your friends? 


Sent anywhere, postage prepaid, 


on receipt oO; 


. . 
DSS | h—_—_—__ LS BH 


ONE DOLLAR 


Address F.G.B. 
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Get This Big New Book 


before you decide on a home. Contains 82 pages 
plans and photographs 


completely illustsated with 
covering a wide variety of 


“HOMES OF 


Ele LL === ==8 





So 











CARPENTRY 


SELF TAUGHT 


Frame Roofs and Houses, 
Lay ont Work Build Stairs, De 
Saw 
th thousands 
1600 Pages — 3700 iMustrations — ¢ Numbers 
.. Flexible covers, Gilt Edge. Easy 
to vend and enderetand Questions and an- 


saint Ac mcior ace ethine 574 
postman, Pay only if you are satisfied. 





Work, Practical Painting 
of Short Cate 








FREE ied Aue CO., 72 Sth Ave, WY. 





INDIVIDUALITY” 
by the designers of many of the most attractive 
homes in Seattle’s famous residence districts. 
Send $1.00 for this big book TODAY. 
GARDNER J. GWINN, INC. 
Hoge Building, Seattle, Wash. 


ezam on AUDEL 
EXAMINATION CARFEN in AyD BUILDERS GUIDE 
numbers, Ba lactory send ’ 

COUPON within 5 daysand $1 monthly untill $616 paid 
Name eeeeeeeeeeee SSCS CEES Settee eeeteees 


Address.....cccccsccsssess 








CHURCHES, CLUBS! 
LET US HELP YOU 


Easily Raise $100 


Any Church, Ladies’ Aid, Sunday 
School; American Legion Post or Aux- 
iliary, Scout Organization, Y.W.C.A., 
Woman’s Club or P.T.A. needing from 
$50 to $200 can easily get the re- 
quired amount through our easy plan. 
Yes, it will uire a little united 
effort, but it will be easy and pleasant 
and your effort will be rewarded in an 
unusually liberal manner. Man 
organizations have already taken = 4 
vantage of our Liberal Plan. Write 
us today. 


Fruit, Garden and Home 
17 Success Bldg., Des Moines, Iowa 
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Roofing Book 



































No matter how good the seeds 
sow or how excellent the plants, t - 
must be properly fertilized (or fed), to 
make them flourish. Old gardens 80 
treated, take on new life and will 
better than ever. 


. 
Stim-U-planT 

the richest fertilizer, contains about double 
the strength of commercial fertilizers, so 
uy a small ~~ fy uantity is uired and waste 

is eliminated .It is in convenient tablet form 
easily applied and is clean, odoriess and 
stainless. No mussy mixing. 

When liquid manure is wanted, a medium 

size package will make half a barrel. 
Using Stim-U-planT freely will produce 
far more beautiful flowers and plants, bet- 
ter fruit and vegetables and in far greater 
quantities 
Satisfactory Results Guaranteed 

Order with confidence. If results are not 
eeary poe money will be pr tly 
returned he only fertilizer o red on 
this basis! 

Send 75 cts. for medium sized box, or 
$3.50 for a season's supply, delivered any- 
where in U.S. Or they will be sent by mail 
without any money; pay the postman 
when receiv: 

Order from your Seedsman, 
mam or the manufacturers. 
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OUR 1924 


catalog from our new 
location is better than ever, 
containing a list of rare 
and beautiful 


Irises, Peonies and Gladioli 


also, illustrations of our wonderful vari- 
eties and complete cultural directions. 
The catalog that is kept and referred to 
constantly. 

Write for ét today. SENT FREE. 


RAINBOW GARDENS, 





























- Highway No.1 Farmington, Minn. 
[J . C) 
” Gladiolus Oo 
& tg? L] 
r) Two fine new varieties C] 
H|| GLENDALE and ELORA |i 
} Write for Price List J 
“iI W. B. Davis, Aurora, III. : 





DARNELL’S DAHLIAS 


Queens of the Flower World, THE GLORY of the Garden, The Win- 
rales ae aga 


tae. miss £885 raat efits 


THE Sarita EARM 


East Moriches island, New Y: 





GLADIOLUS 
**THE FLOWER BEAUTIFUL” 


100 Geeeress OeexED MIXED one rah, $1. oo 


Pendleton, 


Seant beets MAE BULB FARM 
WATERLOO, IOWA 


varieties: 
Wilbrink. 
Box 481 F 


GLADIOLUS BULBS— 


25 AMERICA, HALLEY or PR ARCS KING 


Write f is lists of other 
PINES” GA s, BOX 135," ar GIN, ILL: 


HARDY FIELD GR GROWN 
SE Dees pee 











Fruit, Garden and Home 
Preparing Peonies for 


Exhibition 
Continued from page 32 

In the first place, if the show is to be 
a large one, as the National Show always 
is, the management will have made cold 
storage arrangements with some cold 
storage company so that the early varie- 
ties can all go into storage as fast as 
gathered and brought in. The storage for 
peonies should be a dry storage held at 
about 40 degrees. 

It is hardly worthwhile to attempt to 
gather the officinalis varieties and hold 
them for the show, altho it can be done. 

The first good variety of the albiflora 
varieties to watch for is Richard Carvel, 
followed in a day or two by Festiva 
Maxima and from then on the race is 
fast and furious. One should go thru the 
fields continuously, if large, and every 
few hours, if small, so as to cut the blooms 
when they are just right. A good deal of 
trouble is experienced by beginners in 
cutting the blooms at just the right stage 
of development so that when they are 

placed in the show room they will open 
Fully the first day of the show, when the 
judging takes place. 

The rule for cutting has been that the 
bud should be cut just as the first petal 
begins to lift. This has led most people 
who are making their first attempt to 
show blooms to cut too soon. The bloom 
should not be cut until, upon taking the 
bud between the fingers and pressing it, 
the upper third of the bud feels soft to 
touch. This is two or three days after 
the time when the first petal seems to 
lift from the bud. If cut just as the first 
ee lifts slightly from the bud, the 

oom will not open up until about the 
third day after being placed on exhibit 
and sometimes not even then. 

Blooms that are intended for the large 
classes, which call for an entry of from 
twenty-five to one-hundred Varieties to 
the entry, and from one to three blooms 
to the vase, should be cut with stems of a 
uniform length of about eighteen inches. 
Blooms intended for the classes calling 
for from ‘six to twenty-four or more 
flowers to the vase, should be cut with 
the stems as long and as uniform in 
length as it is possible to get them. 

Cutting should not be done until the 
dew is entirely off the buds in the morning, 
or, if after a rain, until the rain drops 
have disappeared. 

As soon as cut, carry the blooms inside 
and remove the most of the foliage from 
the specimens intended for the large 
classes. But leave about half the foliage 
on the blooms to go into the other 
classes, as in these classes the presence of 
the foliage sets off the blooms and helps 
out in the artistic effect of the entry 
when on display, a point not considered 
in judging the large classes. 

After the removal of the foliage, the 
blooms are set in deep jars of cold water 
the deeper the water the better, so long 
as it does not touch the petals of the 
flowers. Place the jars in a cool, dark 
room where they should remain for at 
least two hours. The blooms should then 
be wrapped for shipping or taken to 
storage. It is best to wrap each bud by 
itself, altho it will do to wrap as many 
as a half dozen together. Take a couple 
of thicknesses of newspaper and roll the 
flowers into the paper bringing it over 
the tops tightly and tying it together 
about the stems. But it is preferable to 
wrap each bud separately, This is not 
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Have You a Butterfly Bush? 


not you surely should get them. There is 
hema any plant so attractive with everb! 
fragrant flowers so wr Plants set in 
spring soon, bloom and every summer following, 
= Fw pf The bush will grow 6 feet 
high an e around. The lilec-like flowers are 
to 10 tn, and fragrant. Fine for bouqueta, 

Price Gbc; two for $1.00; five for $2.00 

Parcels post everywhere. Good condition guar- 
anteed. cow © Beiied, don’t delay. Money re- 
funded, if ov Our seed and plant cata- 
Sass Gus 6 al aaa 


Everitt Seed Store, Desk AZ8 Indianapolis, Ind. 

















60 Bulbs $2 


With Twelve Months’ Subscription to 


“due Frower Grower” 


Unique among monthly magazines 


Luther «No other horticultural magazine is 
Burbank so thoroughly practical, so well edited, 
y8:= and so generally interesting.” 


Tue Frower Grower tells all about flowers, and many 

other things of interest to those who aspire to better living 

conditions and more beautiful ~~ — eal teaches 
ed activities and a sane persp: 


ments for the — Ly— y iris, “Peony, Gladiolus, 
and other flowers; a Answers department; 
Sturtevant’s Odds and ede thet Glad Philosopher’s M us- 
ings; Month by Month With the Flowers; Timel = 
fons; Our irds; The Garden Club, Wayside 
ine. and an Editorial department, and an Editorial 
policy which is strangely lacking in most magazines. 
Up to sixty-eight 9x12 pages—yearly subscription $1.50 


60 Gladiolus Bulb. in the Ed- 
The Off er itor’s own garden with ‘tll details - 
planting, care and culture, arnd year’s sub- 
scription (12 issues) both’ for 3 00. Either Bulbs or 
magazine easily worth this price. By far the best | venue 
I have ever given—you cannot fail with these bul 
Plant the bulbs, watch them bloom, read 
THe FLOWER GROWER, and see what happens 
Madison Cooper, Editor, 60 Court St., Calcium, N.Y. 
LOOK! ioned hardy perennial flower garden. 
12 Irises, assorted; 4 Peonies, assort- 
ed; 4 Hardy Phlox, assorted; 2 Yellow Day Lilies; 2 
Hardy Larkspur; 2 Sedum Spectabilis; 2 English But- 
tercups; 28 plants in all, with a retail value of $6.50. 


We will send the lot, prepaid, for $5.00, or one-half 
of them for $2.50. 


THE GRINNELL NURSERY 
Grinnell, 


More Help Wanted 22: time 
wanted. Take orders for guaranteed Trees, 
Shrubs, Roses, Vines, etc. FREE OUTFIT. 
Pleasant work. BIG CASH EARNINGS. Write 
PURTELL NURSERY COMPANY 


ROCHESTER, N. Y. 
**Nurserymen for two Generations’’ 


We have been supplying the 

47 YEARS = ty hss GRO OWES and 
OME OWNERS with 

FRUIT TREES, BERR ORNAMENTAL 


PLANTS 
TREESand Shrubs.OUR P PRICE CATALOG IS READY 
wae oe TODAY. CALL’S NURSERIES, PERRY , O10 


¥Fy EC The Glen Road Gardens. 

A NEW List of New Varieties. 

Box 334, Wellesley Farms, Mass. 

Flower, vegetable, vine and bulb 
PLANTS plants. Cannas, roses, shrubs, per- 
ennials, etc. Delivered prepaid pric- 

es. Send for catalogue. ab ae Wichita. Kans. 


Fruit, Garden and Home is for sale on news 
stands. Pass the word on to your neighbors 





Here are the plants for an old fash- 
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> 
FREE Import Catalog 
of Dutch Bulbs—Tulips 


Hyacinths, Crocus, Daffodils and other 
ey easy-to-grow bulbs. 
cial arrangement with one of the 
By ’s oldest and largest bulb growers— 
the famous house of Grullemans at Lisse, 
Holland—Wayside Gardens offer you the 
pick of 1924 Dutch Bulb crops at direct im- 
port prices. 
Every orderspecially packed in Holland and 
delivered in original packages. 


f Place direct import order before July 
(ab) 15 and save money. Send now for free 








catalog and peomogarhs of Holland’s 
mammoth bulb fields 


The Wayside Gardens Co. Vi 
NA Mentor, Ohio 
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10-3 yr. Roses $5. 
‘ . me size; quick effect; 
ate Te all gems. 


50-1 yr. Hardy Climbers or 50 Hardy June Roses $5 
20-2 yr. Hardy Climbers or 20 Hardy June Roses $5 
10-3 yr. Hardy Climbers or 10 Hardy June Roses $5 
SAMPLE OFFER—Postpaid, 3-1 yr. Roses, any 
“re > 3-2 yr. Roses $1; 3-3 bmg “Roses Legs 
guaranteed. Catalogue Free. 


Large 
THE McOREBOR BROS. CO. Box 201. SPRINGFIELD, 0. 








Buy Your Trellis By The Foot 


ustable 
‘be rolled up preserving the vines 


ily placed 
le to any line or location or 


good lasting paint finish 
tins be added to or taken from 


JOHN KIRFMAN MFG. CO. 
701 Corning Avenue 
DES MOINES, IOWA 














Baskets—Baskets 


Fruit and Vegetable bas- 
kets of all description. 
Write for catalog and 
price list. 


WEBSTER BASKET COMPANY 
Box 140 

















gf VEGETABLE and! FLOWER PLANTS 


rant, fe aay A Rhubarb, Horse- 
tea bb . Cauliflower,Celery, Egg Plant, 
— Tomato ard other Vegetable p peg ot Delphin- 
jum, Ly ly Foxglove, ay EL Zin- 
nia and other Perennial ial and yt y Sones  L-- 
— Shrubs, Catalog free 
HARRY S. SQUIRES, HAMPTON BAYS, N. Y. 





Fruit, Garden and Home is for sale at news 
stands. Pass the on to your neighbors 
and friends. 





Fruit, Garden and Home 


as much of a job as it would seem. Get 
as many little paper bags as you need 
from your grocer—No. % or No. 1— 
either will do. Cut a V shaped hole with 
your scissors in the center of the bottom 
of the bag. Then insert the stem of the 
er down into the sack and thru this 

ole. Take hold of the stem and pull the 
bud right down into the bottom of the 
bag. It is all done in an instant. 

As soon as the blooms are bagged, 
they should be tied in bundles of about 
six, each bundle containing but one 
variety, and these bundles labeled with 
the variety name. 

These bundles should then be packed 
in crates with blooms at each end of the 
crate and stems overlapping in the center. 
The buds encased in their coverings can 
be packed down rather tight in the crates 
without fear of crushing. This keeps them 
firmly in place, so that they cannot move 
in the crates and so be injured in trans- 
portation. After each crate is full, a 
wooden cleat should be pressed down 
over the center of the stems in the center 
of the crate and nailed. 

Used orange or lemon crates with the 
centers removed make first-rate recep- 
tacles in which to pack. Tight boxes 
should not be used. 

The last two or even three days cutting 
can be kept at home, bagged and in cold 
water, with perfect success if one has a 
cool dark room in the cellar to keep the 
flowers in. 

An ordinary refrigerator is a splendid 
place to keep the blooms in if one has 
only a few. 

The morning of the opening of the show 
the blooms should be placed in tubs, pails, 
or large jars of water as soon as received 
from storage. From such receptacles 
work them into the vases where they are 
to be exhibited. The end of every stem 
should be cut off fresh as it goes into 
the vase. 

If these instructions are carefully fol- 
lowed, the buds will burst into almost 
immediate full bloom as the bags are 
removed and if care is taken that no 
direct drafts of air pass thru the show 
room and strike the blooms the exhibit 
will easily stand in perfect condition 
thru a three-day show. 

Those who have never seen peonies 
that have been properly handled for 
exhibition purposes, cannot imagine what 
a beautiful sight they are to see. 


Tags Which Stay Readable 


Since the name of a rose bush or other 
shrub will become unreadable as the tag 
becomes weather-beaten, the name should 
always be written with red, orange, or 
yellow wax crayon, such as school children 
use. The older and more weather-beaten 
the tag becomes, the brighter the cray- 
oned name will shine out. This is 
especially handy when putting rose 
slips under glass jars to root. The 
bushes may not be in bloom just when 
you wish to take the cutting, but if the 
bushes have been labeled as to color and 
name during June or July, when all roses 
are in bloom, it is easy to tell which ones 
you wish to take slips from. Crayon the 
name on a long strip of wood which can 
be stuck beside the slip under the glass 
jar, and there will be no confusion as to 
which bushes are which when you trans- 
plant the young bushes. When the color 
of a young bush is known it is much 

easier to tell where it will fit best in the 
garden.—B. E. Ives, Okla. 








The Harrison Garden Planter truly makes 
gardens grow as they never grew before. It 
plants all garden seeds from beans to radishes 
and practically all flower seeds, at the right 
depth and with even spacing. It does the 
work in one-half the time and eliminates 
scattered and bunchy crowded growths which 
require laborious thinning. 


Cabbage, head lettuce and tomato plants 
grow strongest and sturdiest for early trans- 
planting when hot beds are seeded with the 
Harrison. 


The Harrison Garden Planter 


is substantially made from steel and heavy 
galvanized iron and is most attractively fin- 
ished. It holds one-half pint of seed—enough 
for any ordinary planting. It’s easy to oper- 
ate—no mechanism to break or get out of 
order. Four spacing and measuring cylind- 
ers for various sized seeds and fifteen feet 
of chalk line are included with each planter. 
If not at your dealer’s the Harrison will be 
sent to you prepaid for $1.95. 


HARRISON MFG. CO. 


Dept. G., Versailles, Indiana 
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| SKINNER "1 
YSTEM OF IRRIGATION | 











Don’t — For *Rain-Bay It © 
Make eure of full crops,in- 
dependent of weather. Les- 
sen danger from insect and 
diseases. Crop increase 
paysforsystem first season. 
Can be used anywhere.Send 
f or book giving experiences 
of many growers and full 
details. 

SKINNER SYSTEM OF IRRIGATION 


The Skinner Irrigation Co., 246 Water St., Troy, Ohie 
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The CLIPPER 


are three things that destro 
our lawns, Dandelions, Buc 


2) 









lantain, and Crab Grass. In 
one season ene ,neoet will 
drive them all 


Send for speuduns and 
prices 


CLIPPER LAWN 
MOWER CO., 


DIXON, ILLINOIS | 


25 Million “FROSTPROOF” Cabbage Plants 


jie | Sale—Shipped safely to any state you want 
cabbage set these plants. Satisfaction posi- 


= ay Gussantest. 
100; 300, $1.25; 500, $2.00; 1000, $3.00 


Motled prepaid. Expressed—10,000, $15.00; 100,000, 
$125.00 Cash. 
J. P. COUNCILL COMPANY, Bex F.G. H., FRANKLIN, VIRGINIA 


DUNLAP STRAWBERRY PLANTS 75c 
yee Dunlap, $2.75, 1000; Gibson, 
ma, ma. 04.99, Champion verbear- 
ing, $9. vote ion, $1.50 paid. 100 Rasp- 
berries, $2. ow pray fol reat | 2. - 6 assorted flowe: 
oO ea eK 
5 Currants. Catal aaine « 
KIGER’S NURSERY Sawyer, Mich, 














Music For Every Home 


Conducted by ANNE SHAW FAULKNER (Mrs. Marx Oberndorfer) National Chairman Music, 


General Federation Women’s Clubs 


This department will give short, helpful editorials on the music which should be found in every home. 


Parents desiring help in the music training of their 


this department. 


R the past few years, a num- 


Mrs. M. E. Oberndorfer, care of Fruit, Garden and 


Music Week in the Home 


children may have their  Pusstione answered thru 


ome, Des Moines, Iowa 


sellers” remain in favor such a 





ber of American communities, 

including several of our largest 
cities, have set aside one week 
which they have designated as 
Music Week. During this week 
special community activities in 
music have been featured, and the 
result has been a noticeable increase 
in the interest of good music. 

Feeling that greater good could 
come from this movement if a 
definite date was established as 
National Music Week, the date 
has been set for 1924 from May 
4th to 10th and every community 
of the country is asked to observe 
this period. 

Some people have raised the ob- 
jection regarding Music Week that 
it is not necessary in their town 
because they have Music Week 
every week. None of us would 
like to feel that we do not have 
patriotism every day and yet we 
all realize that its steady glow is 
kept alive by featuring certain na- 
tional days on our calendar. Pos- 
sibly if we would organize our 
town for an annual Music Week 
we would find it easier to bring 
before the attention of our young 
eoorie the best in music every 

y in the year. 

As all music emanates from the 
home, just as every other good in- 
fluence in the community radiates 
from there, it is absolutely neces-. 
sary to make the home the start- 
ng place of the town’s musical 
celebrations. 

This is the season of the year 
when we generally overhaul our 
homes and gardens, prepare for a 
general cleanup of house and 

ds and plant our gardens. 
fhile we are making this rather 
general survey of our homes, sup- 
pow we give a thought to music. 
there any music in our homes 
which we can do without? If so, 
would it not be a good plan to 
gend it to one of the public insti- 
tutions of the community, just as 
we send them our old magazines 
and books? Every institution 
should be equipped with a self- 
playing musical instrument and 
the majority of them are already 
rs of such instruments. But 

it is a rather good thing if you 
have occasionally new records and 
rolls to hear. e appreciate that 
in our homes, why should not the 
inmates of eur public institutions 





MAY MUSIC PROGRAM FOR 
WOMEN’S CLUBS 

May 4th to 10th has been declared 
National Music Week by those interested 
in music all over the country. he plan 
has received the endorsement of all lead- 
ing officials from President Coolidge down. 
The Women’s Clubs should cooperate in 
this movement by helping in the organi- 
zation of such a Music Week that may 
become a permanent annual event in their 
town. 

The following program has been made 
out for the Women’s Club to give them 
an active part in the participation of this 
community event. 

Plans for organizing and conducting 
Music Week have been issued thru the 
Music Division of the General Federation 
of Women's Clubs and may be procured 
by applying to Mrs. Marx E. Oberndorfer, 
music chairman. 


MUSICAL SYMPOSIUM 


The Importance of Music in Your 
Community 


This subject should be handled from 
the angle of every interest in the commu- 
nity which is the reason this program is 
suggested. 

Music in the Home. . Club’s Music Chairman 

(The article in the January number of Fruit, 
Garden and Home will 
this paper.) 

Music in the School . .Supervisor of Music 

(Possibly some school organization can play 


or eg.) 

A Music Memory Contest should be a part of 

Music Week. 

Music in the Church and Sunday School 
Tere Any Minister Interested in Music 
(Hymn Contests in your churches should be a 

feature of Music Week.) 


help in the preparation of 


Music in Public Institutions. ...Physician . 


(The therapeutic valie of music is a well 
recognized fact.) 
ee ee ey Pee 
goes Manager of Manufacturing Plant 
(Possibly your town may have some musical 
organization in one of its factories which can 
play or sing.) 


Music in the Newspaper. . Newspaper Editor 


The Musical Taste of the Community. . 
A MAR 9p EPPS Principal Music Dealer 
He should be able to tell what the demand 
indicated. 


OE Te ee ee ae 


Director of nearest Broadcasting Station 


Music in the Motion Picture Theater. . 
... Theater Manager or Music Director 


A closing musical number possibly can 
be arranged with the motion picture thea- 
ter so that themes from eight or ten short 
compositions are played; the audience in- 
dicating which moods are suggested by 
the music. This makes an_ interesting 
closing number. 


None of these papers should be over 
ten minutes. 


short time that a great deal of 
money must be spent to keep in 
style with popular music, and at 
least ninety percent of money so 
spent is wasted. 

_ Therefore the Music Week which 
is properly conducted in a com- 
munity and which features good 
music may make good music a 
lasting fashion. And then we will 
find that our music cabinets are 
becoming filled with music which 
is worthy of our home and of a 
permanent place there. 

One of the interesting plans sug- 
ose for Music Week is the Music 

emory Contest which is con- 
ducted thru the schools, For the 
- two years the Women’s Clubs 

ve also been conducting Hymn 
Memory Contests in Sunday 
Schools and churches. We have 
found that our best listeners and 
the winners of the contests all 
over the country are the children 
who know the compositions from 
daily life and the rience of 
hearing them and singing them in 
their own homes, 

There is a very interesting little 
game which you can play with 
your children from their earliest 
childhood, right in your own home 
This is the nucleus of what we 
afterward expand into the Mem- 
ory Contest of the school and the 
Sunday School. Suppose for one 
period every day you play one 
good composition for your chil- 
dren telling them the story of this 
music; what it means, its title and 
its composer. Possibly you may 
be able to find some interesti 
story about the composer which 
tells of his life in the country in 
which he was born or lived. On 
one day of every week play the 
five compositions which your chil- 
dren have heard on the five other 
days and give a little prize to the 
one able to give the name of each 
composition, the composer of each, 
and the nationality of each com- 
poser. A special prize should be 
given at the end of the month 
when the monthly contest is held. 
This music period should be a reg- 
ular part of your daily life in the 
home and can be easily adjusted 
to include father as well as the 
children. 

There is always a period in the 
late Sunday afternoon which is a 
trying one in the home. Why not 








feel the same way? 

In our housecleaning plans let us make 
a survey of the type of music which has 
found its way into our homes. We may 
be somewhat surprised at results, but is 
it not time we knew how much money 
has been wasted on material unworthy 
, of our consideration? We may not have 
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given the matter much thought, but are 
we willing that our boys and girls should 
spend our money as unwisely in the 
future as they have in the past? This 
is particularly true of the sheet music 
which has been purchased, for the ma- 
jority of our latest so-called “best 


use it for a Hymn Memory Con- 
test, singing two or three hymns together 
each Sunday? A monthly contest in 
this would greatly add to the apprecia- 
tion of good religious music. 

One result which we feel is inevitable 
from such an experiment is that you 
will find your children anxious to play 
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Hlot Water Everywhere 
sae, °2) KEROSENE fuel 
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“HOLYOKE” 


HOT WATER HEATER 


Heats quickly. 

Absolutely reliable. 

Simple construction. 

Burns with blue flame. 

Smokeless and odorless. 

Attaches to regular boiler. 

Does not change stove connection. 
Economical to install and operate. 
For use where gas is not available. 


WRITE for Free Descriptive Booklet 
No. 11 on Hot Water in the Home, 
giving name of your plumber. 


HOLYOKE HEATER CO. 
Holyoke, Mass. 
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The Saxophone is 
the easiest of al! 
wind instrumenes 
to play Ss Se 
eetest in ie. 
fe hoor 3 play 
ean learn to 
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PIANISTS, VIOLINISTS, ’CELLISTS 
READING MUSIC AT SIGHT 
Rapid Fingering, Flexibility of Wrist, and a fine 
Vibrato sanoall by a few minutes’ daily practice. 
NO APPARATUS. Send for Free Illustrated 
Booklet (stating if a teacher) to 


THE COWLING INSTITUTE, Room 432 M 
500 Fifth Avenue, New York City 


-fix that loose chair zow/ 


Fix it forever forfew cents ¢ 
with JOINT-LOKS. No 
sticky muss or glue. Lock 








fits over end of round or ya . 
leg and drives backin hole. 8&5 to s 
Simple, cheap, many uses. $60 ¢ 


10¢c and 2c postage brings 
easy directions and trial 


jointlok 


JOINT-LOK CO. 7 7 Porter % Lansing, Mich. 
*GLASNER BROTHERS? 





Brass z 
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19 cn 'STREET= NEW YORK City 
youdestite Kate 
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Be i a 124, CHICAGO 


WOVEN NAME 


H. FARMER, 301 VAN DYE AVE. HALEDON, N. J. 
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and sing themselves the numbers which 
you have given them in these little mem- 
ory test games. There have been sim- 
ple arrangements made of a number of 
the best known instrumental composi- 
tions which are used in the Music Mem- 
ory Contest. Nothing gives a better 
foundation for balanced harmonic feel- 
ing than the playing of hymns. 

When we were children we almost 
never heard music unless some talented 
member of the family could play or sing 
or we attended a concert. Today music 
is everywhere. It is literally in the air. 
There is scarcely a home that does not 
have some way of making it a living, 
speaking voice, for a phonograph or 
player-piano is no longer considered a 
luxury and the radio receiving set is 
fast becoming a household necessity also. 

The obligation of parents to their 
children in relation to the music in the 
home is therefore increased to an amaz- 
ing extent and it is no wonder that some 
of us stand perplexed before the situa- 
tion. Yet there are certain composi- 
tions which have become so much a part 
of our daily lives that it stamps us with 
a certain kind of illiteracy if we do not 
know their names and origin. Nothing 
will help us more to prevent this con- 
dition of being a handicap to our own 
children than the judicious study of cer- 
tain musical compositions in our home. 

The compositions listed on this page 
are found in almost all of the "Musie 
Memory Contests in the country and 
have been especially selected because 
they are available thru the medium of 
rolls and records as well as in inexpen- 
sive simplified piano arrangements. 

This list was prepared by Mr. Fred- 
erick A. Stock, director of the Chicago 
Symphony Orchestra, as the best list to 
be used by the Women’s Clubs of the 
country. 

The compositions on this list marked 
with an asterisk are the ones which are 
suggested as being the first compositions 
for your children to learn. 


Compositions Suggested for Use in 
Women’s Club Music Memory 


Contests 
Air and Gavotte (D Major Suite)...... Bach 
SAMOTIINB. «0 -ccecse Old French Court Dance 
Andante Cantabile ........... Tschaikowsky 
Andante (Fifth Symphony)....... Beethoven 
Andante (Surprise Symphony)....... Haydn 
*Barcarolle (Tales of Hoffmann) .. .Offenbach 
*Berceuse (Jocelyn) ..........se00% Godard 


*Blue Danube Waltzes .............. Strauss 
Dance of the Hours (La Gioconda). . Ponchielli 
Danse Macabre ...............Saint-Saens 

~ 2 aa See Chopin 
G Minor Symphony—First Movement. Mozart 
G Minor Symphony—Minuet . ozart 


. | Ties Peper as} a Ivoraik 
*Hungarian Dances, 5 and 6......... Brahms 
eh ee ils he's kw eine ew eee Handel 
Largo (New World Symphony)...... Dvorak 


*Le Cygne (The Swan).......... Saint-Saens 
Marche Slave (Slavonic March) . Tschaikowsky 


.  » +. 2 Rubinstein 
eo eee Schubert 
Tere ee Chopin 
- 2 2 area rye Beethoven 


2S Aare rer Ts Boccherini 
Nocturne (A Mid-Summer Night’s Dream) 

Deal ewhs bis waew Sn e+ o02s0ae Mendelssohn 
*Overture, Merry Wives of Windsor. . Nicholai 
eee. See. ee, Bee DB. ccccceceossece Grieg 

*Morning 

*Death of Ase 

*Anitra’s Dance 

*In the Hall of the Mountain King 
Ba OO cle er Bizet 
*Pizzicati (Byiviea Ballet)... ..sccsoce Delibes 
SS aa ee Berlioz 
*Salute of Love (Salut d’Amour)....... Elgar 
Ol re Mendelssohn 
ET aire Wh ih oes eewd hon eee Grétry 
Thorn Rose Walts............ Tschaikowsky 
~ |. PPPS er Schumann 
*Triumphal March (Aida)............. Verdi 
Unfinished Symphony ............ Schubert 

First Movement 

Second Movement 
mn CE ss sk esactaasaad MacDowell 


“weeees March from Midsummer Night's 
Mendelssohn 
je Cb es Hbbboowesde Lohengrin 


eee eer eeeereeeseseee 


Drea 
*Wedding March 
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O 
Rental to. Choose From | 


Why pay extra money for a water supply sys- 
tem tuo large for your needs or suffer water 
shortage with a system too small? 


KEWANEE 


Water Supply Systems 
are engineered to fit your exact needs 
The Kewanee line of over 200 
pe we models KEWANEE 
of private systems for water 
supply, electriclight and sew- No. 110 
age disposal—an ourquarter ‘‘Bungalow 


century of private utilities ex- Model” 


perience since we originated 

pressure water supply for resi- Now $] 40 

dences t ope enable us to 

figure an our exact needs, Write for 
KEWANE will save you descriptive 

dollars and trouble. Put circular 


our 
problem up to KEW. E. 


KEWANEE PRIVATE UTILITIES CO. 
456 S. Franklin Street, KEWANEE, ILL. 


@Kewan EE@® 


Send for This Booklet 
It's FREE 


If you are interested in comfort 
—in freedom from constant 
house-cleaning drudgery — you 
will find this booklet interesting 
and helptul. It tells how to stop 
draughts around windows, doors 
and transoms, and how to keep 
out dust, dirt and soot. 

Shows how Monarch Metal 
Weather Strips reduce air in- 
leakage 80% —iving protection 
impossible with any other strip 
—and how they insure comfort, 

i li and y. 
































Free on request. Write today to 


MONARCH METAL PRODUCTS CO. 
4940 Penrose St. St. Louis, Me. 


Also Manufacturers af 


ARCH 


Hardware, 
METAL WEATHER STRIPS 


Standard Control of Air Infiltration 















ppfireproof 
resilient 


i 


A composition material enatty applied fn plastic 
form . practically any kind of floor. Laid 
about % Inch thick. Imperial Floor does aes 
crack, peel or come loose from foundation. 

continuous, fine-grained, smooth, non- slipping 
= 0 crevices to gather grease, dirt, dust 


paoeee oar ms or moisture 

oo oor for Kitchen Pantry, Bathroom, 

Louedry Porch. estaurant, Theatre, 
‘sctory, Office Buliding, Railroad Station; = 





= Hospital—wherever a beautiful substantial floor 
= isdesirei. Several practical colors. Full infor- 
== mation and samples FREE of your first and 
= second choice of color. 

= IMPERIAL FLOOR CO., 309-311 Halstead St Rochester.N.Y. 
SHUIIVNINNINNNININNNIIN) A Success for 15 Years |fiiiiflitiiiiQlil 


2a Windowphanie 


stained glass out of a 2 Easi > 
Eee by anyone. 1 ttle.” Practical y 
indestructible. Great variety of designs a 
a for doors, transoms, windows 

hurches, hotels, etc. Write for free 
samples and illustrated literature. 


Dealers wanted. 


j F. MALZ, 19 E. 14th St., New York 





. 











Fascinating Embroideries for Summer 
BENNIE HALL 


Here is a sketch of my 
own bedroom, ready for 
summer in gingham dress 
of orange, yellow and 
white combination with a 
bit of black in the squares. 
The embroidered bands 
were done separately, for 
they were easy to carry 
with me while I visited 
the neighbors, and it was 
hardly a full morning’s 
work to stitch the widths 
of gingham together and 
insert the embroidered 
bands. These bands are 
of white material; lawn, 
linen, muslin or any other 
material heavy enough to 
hold its shape is suitable. 

Mey may be set in by 
hand or by machine, and 
the row of stitching may 
be covered with black out- 
line or chain stitching if 
desired. See opposite side 
of page for further de- 

scription and pattern 

numbers 





Transfer pattern No. 142, blue, twenty cents, 
gives a variety of applique motifs to be used on 
household articles, children’s dresses and gar- 
denaprons. The scarf illustrated is of unbleached 
muslin with apple-green rick-rack sewed down 
flat on the cloth. Applique flowers are of pink, 
blue and lavender gingham. Place the white 
rope floss along the outer edge of patch and 
blanket-stitch over this with black floss, using 
six strands in needle. Flower centers are gold 
French knots, brown satin stitch and black out- 
line. Floss to embroider two scarfs for 40 cents 
additional 





Transfer pattern No. 144, 
blue, thirty cents, supplies 
four yards of five-inch 
border. Pattern No. 145, 
priced at twenty cents, 
consists of two yards of 
the same border for use 
on bureau scarf, curtains 
or pillow cover. The two 
patterns should make one 
spread and one pillow 
cover. The flowers are 
done in orange and yel- 
low rope thread and the 
leaves in green, working 
lengthwise of petals and 
leaves. Other color com- 
binations are purple and 
lavender, pink and rose, 
light and medium blue. 
See detail photograph be- 
low. Rope thread to work: 
spread and pillow cover 
will be supplied for $1.25 
additional, and for one 
pair. of curtains, 45 cents. 
Extra skeins cost four 
cents each. Please men- 
tion colors wanted 


Transfer pattern No. 147, blue, twenty 
cents, illustrated at left, provides two 
yards of border and quaint little motifs 
to be worked in outline stitch, suitable 
for kitchen shelving, towels, curtains, 
breakfast sets and children’s clothes. Blue 
or red floss to work will be sent for 30 
cents. Please mention color 




















Detail photo- 
graph of pat- 
terns No. 144 
and 145, above, 
showing meth- 
od of working 








Transfer pattern No. 146, blue, taventy cents, illustrated at left, 
supplies four large corner designs for use on a tea cloth or bridge 
luncheon cloth, and small motifs for napkins. This interesting 
set which can be made in a very few hours may be of round- 
thread cotton, poplin, linen or unbleached muslin in white or pale 
colors. The leaves and flowers are worked in lazy daisy stitches, 
the latter having French knots for centers. On the center stalk 
or spray the flowers are worked in pink and rose and have black 
centers; those on stalks at right and Ieft of center are worked 
in lavender and purple. Flowers on outside stalk are worked in 
blue. Straight lines across flower Stems are- worked in brown 
outline and crosses are worked in brown, Edge is finished with 
blanket stitching, using blue rope floss. Tassels are made of the 
blue rope floss. Scarf measures 34 inches, napkins 12 to 14 inches, 
Floss to work set as illustrated, including ‘tassels, will be supplied 
for 80 cents additional. Floss to work the set without blanket 
stitch edge and tassels will be supplied for 55 cents 


Address pattern orders to Bennie Hall, Fruit, Garden and Home, 
Des Moines, Iowa 
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NEEDLEWORK OF REFUGEES 
Traditional Patterns from the Near East Countries 


Exclusive designs with an individuality and a 
charm all their own! The spirit of the mysterious 
East is in every piece of this exceptionally fine 


handiwork. 
All Hand Work— 

From the fine linen, hand hemstitched handker- 
chiefs with their dainty needle lace to colorful cross 
stitched runners, doilies, table covers, tea or lunch- 
eon sets these delightful things are —" to please 
immensely. And—the prices are low 
Needlework made under the direction of the Near East 
Relief has this added interest; while it is contributing 
to the attractiveness of your home, by purchasing you 
help to provide shelter for these refugee mothers. 


Send for Booklet 
Booklet describing and illustrating this 
beautiful work and quoting exception- 
ally low prices gladly sent without 
Obligation to buy. Anything 














151 Fifth Ave., 
New York City. 
(Sponsored and super 
vised by the Near East 
Relief—Incorporated by Act 
of Congress). Please send free 
booklet. Am enclosing M. O. or 
check for $........ Send No. 


not exactly as desired will 

2 be cheerfully exchanged 

or your money re- 

funded, as you 
efer. 




















your Name % Siddress 
on 200 Sheets 
“) 100 Env elopes 


AY, (GZ Size of sheet 6x7 


in. a 
—_e —: blue ink. na 





per— ed in better oon 
everywhere 


—or will pCO.D. West.ot 
Uniced States <r os per 


cent. Money refunded if not 
entirely satisfied. 











LOOMS $9.90 
AND UP. BIG MONEY IN 
WEAVING AT HOME. 


fenee mocassasy to wense 
gee carpets, etc 







te material. 
Fascinating ® and aio —— 
eavers are 
o send for freeloom book. It 
our yonder 
telisalt aboaty ars. os 
UNION LOOM WORKS, 456 Factory St., BOONVILLE, WN. Y. 


> Mail. Send for Priced List F 
ANTI U E charming early American 
Antiques for your Home. We Buy 

ues. Write us what you have. 


KATHERINE wis  ANTIOUR SHOP 
272 Hillside Ave. Jamaica, Long Island 


DRAPERY SILKS Goan? "ations 
Quality, 290 Linden Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
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A Wild Flower Garden 


PEAKING of back yards, the most 

fascinating spot in our back yard 

is the small plot occupied by a wild 

flower garden; and no other portion of our 

acre and a half of land gave us the pleas- 

ure that this otherwise useless bit of earth 
yields. 

For years we have enjoyed bringing in 
from almost every trip afield some flower 
or fern to add to our collection. “No 
semblance of order has been attempted 
and the result is a corner as natural as a 
bit of woodland, only with a greater 
variety of plant life than usually grows 
together in one place. Of course, even 
this small garden offers some choice, so 
we select for each plant that spot which 
seems nearest like its natural habitat, and 
the loving care with which we set them all 
is rewarded by luxuriant growth, in most 
cases. 

The location we chose for this wild 
garden is at the foot of a huge old elm 
which stands close to the house, on the 
north side, thus providing ample shade, 
while all that is needed of sunshine comes 
in from the west in late afternoon. 

The roots of this tree extend above the 
surface of the earth several inches, and 
away from the tree several feet in all 
directions, and we filled in these spaces 
between the roots with a mixture of well- 
rotted chip dirt and our natural sandy 
soil, forming soil which has proved well 
adapted to the growth of many wild 

plants. 

We have growing here twenty-five or 
more varieties of ferns, and about seventy 
different kinds of wild flowers. Some, 
like hepaticas, jack-in-the-pulpits, ane- 
mones, violets, lady slippers and 
maidenhair ferns, have been growing here 
for years, others "have died out and been 
replaced with new plants. 

We look forward to each spring with 
joyous anticipation, eager to watch the 
growth and development of each old 
— as it pushes its way up thru the 
soi 

Many of these wildlings can be allowed 
to grow year after year, with no care, 
save watering when rainfall is scarce, 
and weeding; but others—and experience 
teaches which ones—must be thinned out, 
or they will increase too rapidly and 
crowd out less hardy plants. 

We take pleasure in exchanging plants 
with friends, and in this way have ob- 
tained several which are rare in this 
vicinity. Among these are mandrake, or 
May apple, golden seal, pink root, green 
dragon arum and others. 

Violets flourish in this environment, 
and gradually we are filling a bed, apart 
from the original garden, with a consider- 
able variety of violets. 

Even the arbutus, which does not take 
kindly to being transplanted, is growing 
for us, near one of our most valued plants 
—real Scottish heather. 

Under the boughs of a small spruce 
tree which was brought to us from the 
swamps and now stands in our violet bed, 
we have growing the common pink lady’s 
slipper, plants of the showy orchids, and 
two varieties of rattlesnake plantain. 
Here we hope to set other orchids, now 
that we know they will grow well. 

I urge anyone who is at all interested 
in plant life to make a wild garden, even 
if he has only a tiny corner of ground for 
it. It will bring joy and health to both 
body and soil.—Mrs. Viola F. Richards, 
Mass. 











“My Porch is the 


cosiest room in the house’”’ 


FROM porch to “garden room” is the 
change that women can =. about 
in a day. Install Aerolux Ventilating 
Porch Shades and live in comfort this 
summer — rest, entertain or dine on 
your porch, secure in its cool seclusion. 


Aerolux Ventilating Porch Shades have 
many exclusive features in addition totheir 
well known beauty—they cannot flap in 
the wind-—they are easily hung and give full 
ventilation at all times. Ask for Aerolux. 


Ideal for sleeping porches, sun 
porches or living porches on 
city home or summer cottage. 


THE AEROSHADE COMPANY 
2437 Oakland Ave. Waukesha, Wis. 












AEROLUX 


VENTILATING 


PORCH SHADES 


Free Book 
“Better Porches” 
We have published 
in booklet form, a collec- 
tion of interesting proccnes 


which we hope will prove 
= helpful. Write for / 








your copy — Free, — 
Alen 











AT LAST 


JUST THE RUG 
TO FIT THE ROOM 


“You choose the colors—we’ll make the rug”’ 








When there's no stock rug to harmoni** 
color or size, you can solve your ore why 
decorating problems with 
Thread and Thrum Rugs 

Reversible, seamless rugs up to 16 feet 
wide and any length. Made to your 
owndesign from any color combi- —_< 
nation. 
They 
cling to 
the floor 
with their 
wooly grip and will not curl up. 
Matched any time. Many types 
adaptable for each room. 
Give us the name of your rug 
dealer or interior decorator 

and we will tell you how to 
have a dummy sample made 
to your own color scheme free 


























Free “ of th Thee, 
Booklet ea Thread and Thrum W 
F T¥e with Ly Lh, & Wait Kimarncdt Ow. 











ADD CHARM TO YOUR 
TABLE! 


It's cas make your 
n Mats for hot 
jishes — decorative and 
seful. Many attractive 
brings bead. 

















EMNANTS c 
_ acer mes UUs. 


sere ae osaieee 
LADIES ##S YUE, Mi, Moy 


Instructio price 10c in silver. 
PARIS ART » New Haven, Conn. 


RAG RUGS 


F. N. HOLLISTER, 3600 S. W. 














We make rugs from 
rags you cut and sew. 
13th St., Des Moines, lowa 
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it Syphon p 








d Flue is really the ‘‘lungs’’ 
of the best kitchen range ever put on the market. It is 
placed in the oven, as illustrated above, and drawe all 
of the heat into the even where heat is wanted, without 
the necessity Of building an extra hot fire. The Sum- 
mit Syphon Flue insures an even temperature at all times 
for the best results, and makes baking a real pleasure, 


Write us for name of nearest Summit Dealer 


SUMMIT FOUNDRY CO., Geneva, N. Y. 


SUMMIT— 
Porcelain Enameled Ranges 


A smooth, bright enamel that 
will not crack, peel or discolor, 
and which is easy to take care of, 
is what every woman wants. Sum- 
mit Porcelain Enamel is fused into 
and actually made a part of the 
metal of the stove. It is not 
merely ‘‘coated’® on the surface 
of the stove—a fault so prevalent 
in many makes of enameled ranges. 

Summit Enameled Ranges are 
equipped with every modern ap- 
pliance and a casual inspection will 
at once reveal their superiority. 
Four colors — Turquoise Blue, 
Pearl Gray. Dark Brown and 
White. 




















No Other Can Wash 


—Lby 


Because— 

The Triple Disc Cones cover 
the entire washing area of 
tub at every stroke. 






For ten years thousands 
of women have rejoiced 
because DAYLI ahd 
Triple Dige Cones dra 
cleansing suds and air 
through the finest and 
the heaviest clothes 

without injury to fabric 
or buttons. 


For free booklet giving 


complete details of Day- 
light washing meth 
write 


PUFFER-HUBBARD MFG., CO. 
3270 East 26th St. Minneapolis, Minn. 

















CLOTHES DRIER 
Dries washing spotlessly olen, folds 

ncuptprout, 136 ft line. evolves in fe ft. 

Agents A proven success. 


Wanted fea a: ald gervicg, tection guaran- 
1OWA cate c COMPANY, Clay Ave., CEDAR FALLS, IOWA 


rawrss toe Rapid Electric KER 


Gives every facility of 3S COO range plus every advan 
of fireless cooker atl less cost than a good oil stove. 
New Invention 
Revolutionizes Cooking 
Saves 50% to 75% fuel cost 
Bakes, roasts. broils, boils, ste 
cate ‘Needs no D etation  iueens 
electricity off automatically. At- 
taches to any elect ic socket. No s: 
fal wiring. Write for FREE Home Sci- 
ence Cook Book, 30-day FREK trial 
ae and direct factory prices. 
. CAMPBELL CO. Dept. 86 
Decrease, Mich. Georgetown, Ont. 


The ads in this issue are full of valuable su 
gestions for your garden and home 




























New Invention Low 
priced Iron now makes 
cong oe omesiogy = in every _— 

‘ove drudgery. . Saves steps. 
1 cent tor’ thee haar use. No attachments, cords, wires 
po — y 4a —* pn a 





reve , “iene. 30 FRE! 
it 

REE Write at once for special introduc: 

tory, low price offer and free trial “e-+- No 

obligation. Send name and ad- 

dress today. Post card will do. 























¥ HERKIMER 


t one lL SERVUS:KART 


Wonderful step saver 
many _ uses. 

-- tired 7-in. swivel 

wheels allow sharp 





turns in small spaces 
at lightest touch. Rides 
easily —- smoothly — 
through smallest rs, 


ays, 19x30 inches, 
hold full dinner service for six. Beautiful piece 
of furniture. Golden oak, walnut, mae 
white enamel. If ve dealer doesn’t sel 
Servus-Kart we will ship direct. Satisfaction 
guaranteed, Write for illustrated literature. 


kimer Specialties Corporation 
a Street Cold Brook, N. Y. 































HIDE THE NAILS AND WIRES 
When hang pictures ap me 


"MOORE PUSH-PINS 
Heads—Steel Points 
ot heavy pictures, mirrors, phone 
. "Moone 'PUSH- LESS HANGERS 
lOc pkis" Sold everywhere 











With é 
Cultura 


Soap to Cleanse 
Ointment to Heal —. 
Absolutely Nothing Better 














earl Woman’s Field for Independence 


Candy 


Making 


THE CANDY 
60 West 50th St, 


} 
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The Range of the Oil Range 


Continued from page 17 


self adjusting, which prevents the wick 
carrier from getting out of the control 
of the ratchet wheel. There is also a 
device on this stove which keeps “boil- 
overs” from reaching the vital parts of 
the stove. 

The wicks for these stoves are of special 
manufacture because of the different 
construction of the burner and other 
parts. The heat generated here is tre- 
mendous and direct. It is estimated by 
its makers that this burner saves 40 
percent effort over coal ranges and time 
saved from the usual care of coal ranges. 
This of course applies to any good oil 
range. This particular type of burner 
is reputed also to save 20 percent more 
oil than the other burners. 


A Few General Hints on Wick Types 


1. There should be a round fence of 
light around the burner. A gap in the 
flame may mean a wick is needed. 

2. Don’t let the wick get affectionate 
with the flame spreader after lighting. 

3. To clean, raise or remove chimney 
as you do in a lamp. 

4. To save fuel and to get maximum 
heat, use the white flame above the blue 
which ought to be about one and one- 
fourth inches in length. 

5. Never let the reservoir run dry. 

6. Do not set the range on a hilly floor 
or in a strong draught. These are the 
causes of odors and smudges. 

7. Wick tugs should of solidest 
brass on all ranges. 

8. Whenever the wick sticks, there 
must be dirt. Make a habit of cleaning 
the wick once a week; clean out burners 
twice a week. 

9. Use the oil the range calls for: if it 
demands kerosene do not use gasoline. 

The Wickless Range (Oil, Gas) 

It is alleged by manufacturers of the 
wickless stove that because of its direct 
method of heating it is quicker than the 

wick range. Well, that is true, but the 
difference is so slight that it makes 
hardly any difference. Suffice it to sa 
the best and only the best of the wic 
less and kindler type are fine possessions. 

In the wickless range we have the 
kindler, which is merely a round asbestos 
ring, costing ten cents, which lies in the 
burner bowl. This is slightly corrugated 
on top and is stiffened by a metal band. 
One of the best advantages of this type 
of range is that there are no wicks to 
clean. 

Now the duty of this kindler is not wick 
duty, but an urger or a kindler to the oil 
to become gaseous. You apply = 
match to the kindler ring mtn 
come oily thru obvious causes; it honk 
thru heat, vaporizes the oil, and you 
cook by gas rather than by oil itself. 

Instead of raising and lowering the 
wick as in the wick range, you raise and 
lower the oil in the burner bowl. The 
greater the quantity of oil exposed to the 
heat from the kindler the greater will 
be the gas emanating. On some of these 
stoves is a dial which automatically 
keeps the temperature as desired by the 
cook. The cook must learn by experience 
with each range just what the degrees 
mean so far as her cooking results go. 
The temperature ranges from no heat to 
300 degrees Fahrenheit, dependent of 
course on utensils, oil, draught, food- 
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stuffs, etc. This makes oil cookery 
reliable and scientific as any other sort 
of cooking. 

To light, you turn the dial to “light.” 
After the kindler has become baptized 
in oil, which takes a few seconds only, 
you raise the chimney and apply the 
match to the kindler in a few places. 
Then “dial” your heat, and you are set 
on the way. 

The quantity conduit here, too, su 

lies an ever-steady oil supply to the 
urner. 


The oil refill should in every case be | 


easy. You should see to this before 
buying any oil range and there should be 
releases and feed pipes to gather any 
sediment that may “set in” in all well 
made ranges. 

It is natural when you turn off your 
lever, due to oil still in the burner, that 
it — burn a few seconds. Don’t blow 
it out 


Between and Betwixt 


A stove that is a cross between the 
wick and kindler is now being made. 
It employs an asbestos and brass thread 
wick which has almost everlasting life: 
it is reversible when charred and may be 
simply burned off again. Thus it is 
always ready to reform and begin a new 
life. The range is built on the short drum 
type, thus using direct heat like the 
kindler type. It is made of good material 
and workmanship, and it belongs in the 
“best” class. 

You have a right to demand when 
buying any type of oil range: odorless- 
ness; oil visible in reservoir; easy to keep 
clean; parts replaceable; easy flame con- 
trol; steady flame; perfect combustion 
of oil; enough space between burners to 
set b g-e ; ability to regulate heat; a good 
guide book for your particular purchase; 
service from firm selling you the range. 

If you run some of these ranges twenty- 
five hours at full flame steadily the con- 
sumption of oil should not be much more 
than a gallon of oil per burner. One 
gallon per burner for twenty-five hours! 
It isn’t a bad “gas” record, is it? 

The question of ovens is a tale by itself. 
In brief, you can get ovens in varying 
sizes for the oil range with all the com- 
forts of excellent and thoughtful manu- 
facture. 

The oil range isn’t a makeshift device, 
as some folks have been accustomed to 
thinking it. It is a real range, practical 
and efficient. Of course it isn’t cheap 
because good mechanism and good 
material can’t be. 

It is especially admirable in the bunga- 
low, the week-end camp, (where wood 
cutting is prohibited), in a large summer 
home, or in any home where gas and 
electricity are inaccessible or extremely 
expensive. 

And that reminds us that the oil water 
heaters are very, very useful too, and 
not slow. 

Special broilers and toasters come for 
use with the oil range. You can also heat 
your irons and boil your clothes on this 
a, * you are still without the modern 
washing machine and ironers. 

As with any stove, there is much waste 
of time and fuel by improper use of 
utensils. Small vessels are best. Avoid 
the heavy, thick, old-fashioned stuff. 
Enamel, aluminum and glass are all fine 
for these stoves. Using incorrect |quan- 
tities of water in cooking also retards the 


process. 
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MALLEABLE 


Lhe Happy Family / 


TEA PARTY! Goodies that only mother knows 
wh how to make! Dad, too, is happier since the new 

“Malleable built” range came into the home. His 
meals are always on time—perfectly cooked. Kitchen fuel 
bills are only half what they used to be. 


And mother, most of all, is happy, for she takes pride in her cooking and 
she has found, at last, a “perfect baker” that also saves much of the time 
she used to spend about the kitchen. 


Twenty years ago this company started building Monarch Ranges with a rigid, 
leak-proof frame of unbreakable malleable iron. For good baking, fuel econ- 
omy, and long service, this malleable iron 
construction is still absolutely essential. No 
substitute has ever been discovered. 


Now we are also building a full line of 
Paramount gas and combination ranges of the 
same substantial materials. 


They possess the same good qualities that the 
name “Monarch” has always stood for. What- 
ever fuels you use, the Monarch-Paramount 
line offers a model that will fit your require- 
ments to perfection. 
If you do not know a nearby Monarch- 
Paramount dealer, write us. We will tell 
ou who he is, and send you a book- 
fet, telling many things a prospective 
range purchaser ought to know. 


Malleable Iron Range Co. 
24-74 Lake St., Beaver Dam, Wis. 
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money in bank for the eee day.”’ Your own 
town people will gladly buy, at a good 


price, every can you put up. Write at 

once for full and freeinformation about 

this sure money-making, money-saving 

ition and start this year to turning your 

waste into good money. We 

‘ it 'e Co., S77N . Va. 
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A Dessert that 
Costs a Dollar 


Peach Melba, a dollar a por- 
tion on the menu of a good 
hotel, is simply a fine peach 
canned whole served on a bed 
of plain ice cream and cov- 
ered with a fruit syrup. Any 
housewife who cans skilfully 
can serve Peach Melba for a 
few cents to her family and 
guests. 


Peaches canned whole must 
be processed a few minutes 
longer than halved or sliced 
peaches so that the heat will 
penetrate clear to the center 
of the pit. Save the peach 
syrup to make sherbet or jelly 
and have another excellent 
dessert from the same jar. 


GOOD @ LUCK 


JAR RUBBERS 


have promoted home canning 
because they enable the 
housewife to do her work 
with confidence. Food can- 
not spoil if properly sterilized 
and sealed with a GOOD 
LUCK rubber. 


GOOD LUCK Jar Rubbers are 
sold by good grocery and hard- 
ware stores everywhere. They 
come packed in the case with the 
following well-known brands of 
fruit jars: Atlas E-Z Seal, Atlas 
Good Luck, Schram Ever Seal 
and Schram Acme. If your grocer 
does not keep them send 10 cents 
for sample dozen. 


For 6 Cents in Stamps 


we will mail you our book on 
Cold Pack Canning. It contains 
full instructions with steriliza- 
tion tables and many novel and 
excellent recipes which your 
family will be sure to enjoy. 


/ A. Boston Woven Hose 
Sim) and Rubber Co. 
56 Hampshire Street 
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Conducted by Fruit, Garden and Home readers 


This is your department and its value d 
good cook in ourfamily. Send in your favorite 
We will pay for every one 


help of eve 
unpublish 


recipes. 
Apricot Custard 


1 cupful of apricot pulp sweetened to taste 
1 tablespoonful of lemon juice 

2 egg yolks 

Flour enough to thicken 

% teaspoonful of butter 


Place apricot pulp, sugar and lemon 
juice in double boiler and cook until sugar 
is dissolved. Add flour paste to thicken, 
stirring constantly, until mixture is par- 
tially thickened and smooth; then add 
egg yolks, and continue stirring until the 
right consistency to put into the baked 
crust. It will be thicker when cooled 
slightly. After the mixture is put into 
the shell, cover with meringue, place in 
an oven and brown slightly. 

The dried apricots used in making this 
were soaked overnight, cooked, sweet- 
ened and put thru a colander.—Miss L. 
M., Kan 

Spring Relish 


Shred 1 small head of cabbage 

1 can of pimentoes 

2 small onions 

2 tablespoonfuls of green pepper 
Add 1 teaspoonful of celery seed 
1 teaspoonful of mustard seed 

1 tablespoonful of sugar 

1 teaspoonful of salt 

% teaspoonful of pepper 


Stir all together and cover with vine- 
gar. This is delicious served with meat. 
—Mrs. N. R. N., Mo. 


Lemon Sponge Pie 


1 lemon, grated rind and juice 
1 cupful of sugar 

\% teaspoonful of salt 

2% tablespoonfuls of flour 

2 egg yolks 

1 cupful of milk 


Mix above well, and lastly beat the 
whites of eggs stiff and fold into the rest 
of the mixture. Mix all well with a 
spoon, turn into pie crust and bake like 
custard pie’in moderate oven 45 minutes 
or until done.—F. R., Mass. 

Snowdrift Cherry Pie 

Line a pie tin with rich pie dough. Fill 
the crust with canned cherries, using 
juice also. Add enough sugar to sweeten 
and 1 tablespoonful of flour, working 
the sugar and flour thru the cherries, 
place in the oven and bake quickly. 
When the pie is cool whip 1 cupful of 
cream until very stiff, sweeten to taste 
and pile on top of the pie—Mrs. M. L. 
M., Kan. 


Delicious Ice Cream Without a Freezer 


Whip one pint of cream and one egg 
very stiff, sweeten and flavor. Stir in 
one dozen figs, one dozen dates, one cup- 
ful of chopped nut meats. Put mixture 
in a quart bucket, pack in ice and salt 
using four ‘measures of ice to one of 
salt, and set aside to freeze. It will be 
solid in four hours.—Mrs. E. B. E., N. Y. 


New Pineapple Salad 


Work one cream cheese in a bowl with 
back of spoon until soft and creamy. 
Gradually add one bottle of cream that 
has been whipped until stiff. Drain 
contents of a No. 2 can of sliced pine- 
apple, cut slices into dice and add to 
cream mixture. Cut up one small bot- 


u the 


tle of maraschino cherries fine and add. 
Serve immediately on crisp lettuce with 
plain buns. This salad with plain but- 
tered buns or homemade bread, cake 
and coffee, makes a delicious company 
luncheon.—Mrs. C. B. K.., Iil. 
Frying-Pan Cake 

Melt two tablespoonfuls of butter in 
a frying pan, shake around until it cov- 
ers pan and add to this 1 cupful of 
brown sugar and the pulp of 1 small can 
grated pineapple. Set aside and make 
a batter of 1 cupful of white sugar, the 
juice drained from the can of pineapple, 
the yolks of 3 eggs well beaten, and 1 
cupful of flour sifted with 1 teaspoonful 
of baking powder. Lastly fold in the 
stiffly beaten whites of eggs. Pour bat- 
ter over contents of frying pan and bake 
slowly. When done let stand a few mo- 
ments before removing from pan. The 
result is a most delicious cake with icing 
already on.—E. V. B., Calif. 


Beets With Tartar Sauce 


Take 1 quart of boiled and peeled 
beets or an equal quantity of canned 
ones. In the cooking pan place 1 table- 
spoonful of butter or ball a 1 cupful 
of boiling water, 1 level tablespoonful 
of flour, 1 level tablespoonful of sugar, 
and salt and pepper to taste. Allow the 
beets to heat thru in this over moderate 
heat; when they are hot add 1 cupful of 
sour cream and 1 tablespoonful of grated 
ee Heat and pour into serving 

ish. 

These are delicious as a salad course, 
or to serve with a meat roast arranged 
around the edge of the platter as a 
border.—Mrs. E. E. W., Nebr. 


Boston Brown Bread 


A simple but delicious brown bread is 
made as follows: 


1 egg 1 teaspoonful of salt 
% cupful of sugar 1 teaspoonful of soda 
4 cupful of molasses %{ cupful of white flour 
2 cupfuls of sour milk Add graham flour to 
make stiff as for gems 


Mix well, put into buttered baking 
wder cans, cover and steam three 
ours. Remove covers and dry in oven 

for fifteen minutes—Mrs. F. B. M., 
Iowa. os 
Baked Tuna 


1 small can of tuna 4 or 6 onions (size of 
2 cupfuls of prepared eggs) 
stuffing (as for fowls) 2 or 3 tableapoontule 


Butter Salt . eper 

Butter a small casserole, or use oil 
from the tuna. In the center put the tuna 
fish, keeping it compact. Around this 
arrange the onions which have been par- 
boiled until nearly done. Over and around 
these pack the stuffing, which is made 
of bread moistened with milk or water 
seasoned with butter, salt, pepper and 
sage. This should fill the dish. Put a 
sprinkling of bread crumbs over all, 
moistened sufficiently with oil from the 
tuna or with milk. Put the milk on top 
with bits of butter and bake until brown. 
—Mrs. R. B., Wisconsin. 
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Moisture Proof 


The HERRICK brings freedom from worry 
about food spoilage. Moisture cannot form in 
a well-iced HERRICK. Its constant cold air 
circulation prevents odors, taint or decay. It 
is easy to clean and inexpensive to ice. 


HERRICK OUTSIDE ICING permits regu- 
lar icing without i 
j the housekeeper and with- 
out “tracking up” thekitchen 
floor. It affords iceless refrig- 
eration in cool weather. The 
HERRICK Water Cooler at- 
tachment provides ice water 
—untouched by ice—at the 
turn of a faucet. Connects with 


your regular water supply. 
Send for free booklet, 
**Getting the Most 
from Your Refrigerator” 


HERRICK REFRIGERATOR COMPANY 
1405 River Street, Waterloo, lowa 


"Food keeps BEST in the 


HERRICK 


THE ARISTOCRAT OF REFRIGERATORS 
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4 A wonderful aid in cooking. 
Lightens kitchen cares. Cooks whole 
meal at one time over one fire. Bakes, 
Boils, Roasts and Fries in 44 the time. 
Beans bake in 40 min. Toughest meat or 
chicken becomes delicious und tender in 
50min, Saves % the time of canning. 
Makes food more savory. Nothing can 
burn. Write for full details today. 
at oare PRES TRA, 

a! saver. 
iti0-duve tree.. If completely 
balance in $3 —— installments. 
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My book “CANDY AS I MAKE IT” will teach anyone how 
to make all kinds of delicious candies. Failure impossible. 


Write Margery A. Ricker, Dept. 9, Lynbrook, L. 1., N.Y. 


BIG BARGAIN DIRECT FROM FACTORY 


“Master Bake Pots’ plete with al dishes. Latest in- 
vention. No oven necessary. Write for free pictures and full in- 
formation, CADMUS FACTORY, (Dept. B) BAYONNE, N. J. 
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Vegetable Puffs 


Cream Irish potatoes well with milk, 
butter, salt and pepper. Add a little 
chopped onion. Make a rich crust, roll 
as for small pies, fill with the mixture 
and fold into crescent-shaped puffs and 
bake. Lima beans seasoned with milk, 
butter, salt and a little sugar may be 
used in the same way—Miss L. E. C., 
Va. 


Geranium Cake 


Cream one-half cupful of butier with 
one cupful of pulverized sugar; add, 
gradually, two-thirds of a cupful of 
water and two cupfuls of flour which 
have been sifted with two teaspoonfuls 
of baking powder; then fold in the stiffly 
beaten whites of two eggs. 

Line a square baking tin with writing 
paper, butter it and place on the bottom 
a layer of rose geranium leaves. Pour 
the mixture over the leaves and bake. 
The leaves pull off readily when the cake 
is done, and the cake will have a de- 
lightful flavor, similar to the odor of 
rose petals—Mrs. I. C., Tenn. 


A Really Delicious Carrot Recipe 

6 good-sized carrots 

6 good-sized potatoes 

Butter the size of a large egg 

2 tablespoonfuls of flour 

% cupful of sweet rich milk 

% cupful of sugar 

Salt and pepper to taste 

After the carrots have been nicely 
cleaned and scraped, quarter them, and 
put them on to boil in about two quarts 
of water. Let boil fifteen to twenty 
minutes, then drain. Put just enough 
fres: water over them to cover the car- 
rots, and let boil three-quarters of an 
hour. Then place the pared potatoes in 
the pot with the carrots, and boil them 
together, being very careful to prevent 
scorching. When the potatoes are well 
done, take a potato masher and mash 
the vegetables well, keeping them over 
a slow fire. Continue to mash them 
occasionally and let simmer until the 
water has boiled away. Salt, pepper and 
sugar may now be added. Melt butter 
in a frying pan, put in the flour and 
brown well. Add to the mixture, and 
then add the milk or cream—Mrs. W. 
M., Neb. 


Macaroni With Dried Beef 


1 cupful of macaroni %% pound of dried beet 
broken into inch 1% cupfuls of milk 
pieces 2 tablespoonfuls of 

1 quart of boiling water catsup 

1 teaspoonful of salt 14 teaspoonful of pepper 

Cook macaroni in boiling salted water 

until tender. Drain and pour cold 
water thru it, put a layer of macaroni in 
a buttered baking dish, add a layer of 
dried beef pulled in pieces. Repeat until 
all the beef and macaroni are used. Pour 
the milk and catsup over all, and sprinkle 
with pepper. Bake thirty or forty min- 
utes in moderate oven.—Mrs. H. M. H., 
lowa. 


Shrimp Chowder 
\% -cupful of diced salt 14 cupful of tomatoes 
pork 1 can of wet shrimp 


1 small onion, minced 1 pinch of ground 
\% cupful of diced pota- cloves 
toes, raw or cooked Salt and pepper 

1 pirich of baking soda Milk 

Fry pork brown, add onions and pota- 
toes. Simmer for a while and then add 
tomatoes and shrimp, using liquid. Put 
in the cloves, salt and pepper, then the 
soda. Heat separately as much milk as 
you like to thin the above mixture. 
Pour the above mixture into the milk and 
serve.—Mrs. T. J. H., New York. 





N the kitchens of the world’s 
famous mansions—some of 
the simplest ingredients are 
combined with just those toucb- 
es of artistry which send them , 
to the dining table in the form | 
of exquisitely dairy and origi- 


nal dishes. One of these—a 
delicious dessert—owes mucb 
of its originality to 


KNOX 


SPARKLING 


GELATINE 


“The Highest Quality for Health’ 


This dessert can easily be made from 
this recipe:— 


Pineapple and Rice Mold 


% envelope Knox Sparkling Gelatine ! 
\% cup cold water ; 
% cup scalded pineapple juice | 
% cup sugar; 1 cup cooked rice « 

Few grains of salt; 1 cup whipped cream 

1 tablespoonful lemon juice " } 


Soak gelatine in cold water five minutes and 
dissolve by standing cup in hot’ water. Add 
scalded pineapple juice, sugar and salt torice. 
Strain into this the gelatine and mix thor 
oughly; cool slightly, and add wpipeed cream 
ona lemon juice. ‘Turn into moulds lined with 
slices of canned pineapple,—or cut up pine 
apple =r 4 be added to the juice. , Chill, and 
serve with or without whipped ¢ream. Other 
fruits may be used io pane of pineapple, and ; 
candied cherries added for garnishing. 


100 More Ways to Grace 
the Dining Table 


The two Knox books, “Dainty Desserts” 
and ‘“‘Food Economy,” give many recipes for 
delicious desserts, salads, candies, meat and 
fish dishes, etc. 


We shall gladly send them to you, free, to 
gether with an instructive booklet on ‘The 
Health Value of Gelatine,” upon receipt of 
your grocer’s name and 4 cents for postage 


Charles B. Knox Gelatine Co., Inc. 
142 Knox Avenue Johnstown, N. ¥ 
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Science Prescribes Knox Gelatine 
In Sickness and Health 


It has been discovered by science that Anox 
Gelatine has many beneficial effects. 


It is a powerful aid to the digestion, and is high- 
ly recommended from infancy to old age, es- 
pecially for invalids, convalescents and those 
suffering from indigestion. 


Further, the abundance of lyeine contained in 
Knox Gelatine makes it a strengthening and 
growth-promoting food of the utmost importance 
for growing children. 

















te is a wonderful privilege to hear from so many of 
you each month, to read your letters, learn your 
plans, hear your home-making experiences and per- 

aps see a picture of your home or your yard. I wish 
I might have space to print every one of your letters. 
They would form a great volume of human interest. 
Just the other day, a mother of seven children read 
an article in the magazine which touched her so much 
that she wrote the following. She came to this country 
at the age of four from Italy, and at great sacrifice 
taught herself to read and write our language, which 
she does better than most of us: 

“Don’t you think, Mr. Editor, that if a few more 
mothers, rich or poor, would be ‘ to their girls,’ 
and a few more fathers, likewise rich or poor, would be 
‘pals to their boys,’ that the divorce courts and a good 
many other courts would have to go out of business? 
As I look about me, a parent’s job is not taken seriously 
and to that we can blame a good many ills of our country!’ 

Yes, I think so. I think this mother has put her 
finger on the root of most of our national “‘ills.’”” We 
fail to take seriously the responsibilities of parenthood, 
of citizenship, of life. Not that we are shiftless, in- 
competent or unworthy. We just neglect, and we pay 
the biggest price for neglect. I sometimes think that 
it’s the things we don’t do that cost us the most! 
if you want to test the value of a real backyard full 

of flowers and other points of interest, just watch 
the effect such a place has upon tie youngsters in 
the neighborhood. A vacant lot growing up to weeds 
is a place for gang games, Indian fights and the rough 
and tumble sports, but turn the “‘gang”’ into a neat 
and orderly backyard and note the change. They 
come in hushed and almost abashed. The boys may 
be a bit awkward and not care to smell the perfume 
of the flowers like the girls do, but they’ll stand in mute 
worship in front of the bird houses and the lily pool. 
I’ve seen the whole crowd stand by the hour in front of 
the pool watching the squadrons of fish, as if in a 
trance. Orderly surroundings illuminated by flowers 
appeal to the youngsters. Don’t worry about their 
spoiling a garden if you had one; enlist their help and 
note how eagerly they will enter in! 


EXT month we will visit “Walden Pond,” the 
home of Henry David Thoreau, one of the most 
original philosophers and thinkers this country has 
ever produced. A study of his peculiar slant on every- 
day problems is ever interesting. His “Walden Pond,” 
an account of the two years he spent in the woods, 
becomes more popular every day that goes by. He is 
the patron saint of all vagabond souls, and of all who 
love Nature. So far as I am personally concerned my 
pilgrimage to Walden Pond is one of the high-spots in 
my life. I know I will remember it long after other 


pilgrimages have been forgotten. 
Hew do you like the new fruit section this month? 
It looks like a step in the right direction to those 
of us here in the office, and we want your opinion on it, 
especially if you think it isn’t just right. But, above 
all, we want you to send in your experiences and tips 
so that we can pass them on to our readers. Fruit of 
some kind should be in every home garden; we hope, 
thru this section, to show every reader how he can 


have fruit, even if nothing more than a strawberry 
bed or a dwarf fruit tree in a corner of the lawn., Let’s 


reent worth- 


all pitch in and make it one hundred 
for everyone 


while. And, oh, yes! We have a chec 


who helps. 
[NX February, I went to California to see Luther Bur- 
bank, but when I got there he was very ill. In fact, 
it seemed to be serious for a time, so I had to put it off. 
Those of you who love Luther Burbank will be glad 
to know that he has apparently recovered his accus- 
tomed health and vigor and that I am to see him later 
in the summer. I can promise you some good things 
about this interesting man later. 


T= other day I heard a judge of one of our local 
courts say (no, I hadn’t been speeding!) “‘When I 
look around and see so much rubbish around so many 
homes; old boards, ashes, junk; when I drive down 
country roads and see the weeds—I just wonder when we 
are going to stop thinking so much of profits, about 
devoting our lives to profit-getting, and devote more 
time to making our homes attractive? Let’s drive out 
the rubbish and bring in the flowers! You have no 
idea what a difference it would make in our lives.” 
The judge was not instructing a jury, but it would be 
a fine thing if we would pretend that he was, and that 
we were the jury! He is stressing the two opposing 
viewpoints of life, and, after all, only one is really 
worthwhile. 


ND that tomato article by Sheridan R. Jones— 
I’ll bet that is a new wrinkle to a lot of you vege- 
table gardeners! Try it, and beat the fellow across the 


fence this year. 
[F there’s one thing I’ve learned about a house, since 

I’ve had a home of my own, it is the importance of 
taking care of the floors. How many people allow the 
wax and the varnish or shellac to be tramped entirely 
off before they think about the floors! 

It cost me fifty-five dollars one spring to have my 
floors rejuvenated, and when the contractor got thru, 
he said: “Now, if you will give these floors a bit of 
wax once a month and a good polishing, you won’t 
have to do this job again!”” And he was right. Neglect 
is what ruins hardwood floors, and neglected hardwood 
floors are no better than cheap floors, unless kept 
polished and shellacked. We have found that a can of 
polish should be kept on hand all the time and that 
frequent applications will protect the varnish or 
shellac underneath. Consequently, the floors are at 


their best the year around. 
Dont forget that Fruit, Garden and Home is your 
servant. When you want a bit of information on 
any home-making subject—gardening, building, plan- 
ning, decorating, painting, lawn-building—in short, 
anything about the home, write us. We can promise 
a prompt reply, and it won’t cost you a cent! Our 
mission is to help you as much 
as possible. If you have no 
problems you wish solved, write 
us anyway. We should like 
to hear from everyone of you 
for we enjoy your letters. 
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